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THE LEGEND OF PACORRA. 

CHAPTER VJ. 

(continued.) 

Neither the father nor his chapel was 
however utterly deserted ; many families were 
still warmly attached to him for his blameless 
life and amiable character, and did not desert 
him in the hour of need, but continued to 
attend his public service, as well as to welcome 
with pleasure his private visits. 

The anniversary of St. Nicholas gave proof 
of thisj when his chapel boasted as devoted 
/ B 2 
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and interested an audience (though miserably 
thinned in numbers) as on any former occasion. 
Among these appeared the Flower of Pacorra, 
as the young men of the neighbourhood were 
used to call her ; — had they added the lily, it 
would have been more suitable, on account of 
her extreme fairness, and want of the rose, that 
revelled high in every young lady's cheek 
besides. The day being mild, and promising 
to^be fair, which is as much as can be said of 
most spring days in this clime, she set out on 
horseback, unattended, save by an old domestic. 
The service, and sub^quent converse with the 
superior, occupied some hours; and noou had 
long passed when she left the chapel on her 
return. In a short time the weather changed 
suddenly, the clouds gathered thickly on the 
bright sky, and rain began to fall slightly at 
first, but soon increased to a drenching and 
pitiless shower. The old domestic looked wist- 
fully round for some sheltering-place ; but the 
prospect presented no object of the kind, and 
his young mistress bore the pelting of the rain 
for some time in patience. On entering, how- 
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ever, upon a more exposed tract, it was driven 
by the wind with such violence in their faces, 
that when a smoke was seen rising above the 
green bank on the right — a sign that some living 
being was near—they made gladly up to it. 

. A wretched hovel it was, in which a poor friar 
had taken up his abode ; one of many who had 
found their way thus far, after being driven 
from their ancient asylums. The old man had 
just lighted a fire of the turf that he had dug 
from the soil without, and was preparing a meat 
of some victuals that had been given him in 
charity. His vestments were torn and dirty, 
his beard and hair wofully neglected, though 
his air had something in it superior to his 
humble array. When he saw a well-dressed 
lady alight at his door, and heard her address 
him in accents of kindness, he looked strangely 
surprised ; and the shelter of his dwelling was 
offered with the greatest good- will. He placed 
before her the only seat the hovel afforded ; 
and his guest, who had sympathy for distress 
in any shape, but especially when suffered 
under such a garb, entered into conversation 
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with her destitute host. His simple tale wks 
soon' told ; namely, that he was unable to work 
as many of his brethren had done ; that he 
would have sought an asylum in the monastery, 
but Father Austin would not admit him, on 
the pretence that he would be a useless mem- 
ber, and that the, commons hardly sufficed for 
the present tenants. 

As they were speaking, another footstep was 
heard approaching the door, and a young man 
entered, his garments dripping with wet. " My 
good father,^ he said, ^^ I must beg the shelter 
of your roof till the rsun, that falls like a deluge, 
is past.^' He paused, and his look beamed with 
joy as it rested on the form of the fair tra- 
veller beside the fire, to whom Jie instantly 
advanced. 

** Is it thus that I see you, in such a hovel 
and alone. Miss Trastere ?• — then I will bless 
the fortunate storm that has driven me here ! 
But you are pale and unwell : the rain has 
chilled you : and this wretched fire too ! — why 
did you venture forth in such weather ?'^ 

" I am not unwell, WiUiam,'^ she answered, 
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retoyering from her emotion, " and I would 
dare the keenest tempest for the cause that 
drew me forth this morning: there was high 
mass at the chapel of St. Buriens, and methinks 
there is something more solemn and impressive 
in its decay, than when it was crowded with 
worshippers.** 

" It may be so, Mary. Had all the votaries 
of Rome been as you are, decay had never 
entered their chapels or halls ; Father Alan, too, 
is a sincere and good man, and deserves a better 
fate than that which has fallen on him.*' 

^' He is, in truth, an excellent man, bear- 
ing his misfortunes with the spirit of a 
martyr; and when I look on his grey hairs, 
and his countenance, so full of mildness and 
patience, I cannot but execrate the deeds of 
the Reformers, that have spread sorrow and 
solitude round the footsteps of his old age. 
Your father, too, has felt their influence :^- 
why, oh why has his son forsaken his ex- 
ample ?" 

" My fairest confessor, judge me not too 
harshly ! I cannot on the instant explain 
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wherefore thoughts and sentiments contrary to 
those I was early taught, have found place in 
my mind ! Many circumstances have contri- 
buted to the change, and did you know all— 
you would not, perhaps, thus blame me." 

" Not* to me, William — not to me are you 
amenable for the mournful change, for such I 
will call it, that you have suffered. You must 
render an account to a higher tribunal, where, 
our priests say, there is no reprieve for those 
who wander from the fold ; but so will I not 
believe.'' 

*' Your spirit is too generous, noble-minded 
girl," said her lover, " to cherish this, or any of 
the ruthless dogmas which others, I know, 
have striven hard to make you entertain. They 
have branded me as a foul heretic, the very 
tread of whose feet left mildew on his path, and 
whose presence should be shunned as the pes- 
tilence — but they have not made me an exile 
from your regard : they cannot, no, they cannot 
rob.me of your love !** 
/* I fear me, not ; it ought to be otherwise, 
haps, but,** her eyes filling with tears, ** T 
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feel that cannot be. . My .mother bids me be- 
ware^ ahd her accents are ever those of affection 
and wisdom: the superior warns me by the 
precepts of the Church, and by more than one 
fearful example.^ 

" They have not prevailed, then : why for a 
moment could I mistrust that they would? 
Yet often, wheii I have paced the lonely wood 
beside my home, and then wandered to the wild 
beach around yours, (to be nearer the spot that 
held you,) have doubts and fears filled me with 
anguish. — ^You will forgive them, Mary? I 
know you will forgive them ! and from this 
moment they shall harass me no more.^' 

*^ Shall doubt and fear cease to harass, the 
path of the tempttf^^ [exclaimed the old priest 
in Mi -angry lone, little resembling the humbled 
accent he had at first used, — *• who would draw 
into his own errors the sweet child that yet 
clings to the bosom of the Church?'' 

Both gazed with surprise at the father, whose 

sunken countenance had assumed an indignant 

expression ; for the persecutions he had suffered 

made him ill brook the presence of a heretic un- 

B S 
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der his roof. " Your words convey insult as 
well as menace, father,'' said Maldon, " and 
both alike unprovoked ; you can have no cause 
of enmity to the stranger that has sought shel- 
ter beneath your roof, and who respects your 
years and sorrows." 

" Speak not of my sorrows, young man, — 
their period will soon be nigh — would that it 
were even now at hand ! But I would scare 
them from the path of this fair one, on whose 
youth and comeliness they ought not to fall. 
Listen not, mj daughter, to his words ; — is he 
not one whose hand has been in the overthrow 
of our abbeys, and chapels, and happy retreats ? 
— who has contributed to make my head de- 
fenceless and without a home ?" 

" He is not, my father r she replied, in a 
voice that struggled to hide her emotion : *' ne- 
ver has his hand aided in the destruction of ab- 
bey or altar, nor his heart cherished persecu- 
tion ; then recall your evil wish that menaced 
his future path: — ^for the words of the aged 
and oppressed have often strange power." 

" I may not recall them, my daughter ; — have 
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I not heard his avowal of those sentiments that 
have set the land in a flame, and his triumph 
that you loved him in spite of them — though 
they are enough to wither every kindly feeling 
in its bud ! — beware, then, that you drink not 
of the same cup, or mingle your portion with his !^ 
and as he spoke he waved his hand, that shook, 
as did his meagre frame, as much with famine 
as with anger. 

The poor girl he addressed sank back in her 
seat, appalled at his expressions, while the co- 
lour which her lover's words had richly called 
forth on her cheek, left it again utterly pale. 
Maldon took her hand in his, and, gazing on 
her with passionate tenderness, sought to calm 
the tumult of her feelings. " Think not of 
him, or of his words, Mary," he said ; " they 
are but the dreams of a brain which sorrow has 
disordered :^-expelled and contemned by the 
spoilers of his home, he abhors every one wh^aa 
he deems of their party. My love, they cannot 
harm you ! — they have no secret power : it was 
" the tempter," added he, in a gayer tone, " on 
whom they were to fall; while the beautiful 
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temptress is to remain unharmed. No spell 
may have power on her !^ 

"And could there be peace for me, while 
you su^ered ? Do not think so ! Santa Ma- 
ria! forgive me if my will is erring, and too 
weak to achieve this victory. You see,** she 
continued with a smile that made his triumph 
complete, " that persuasion and menace are 
alike in vain to bend this stubborn heart : 
would that they were of more iaxail with others, 
to lead them back to the haven they have left ; 
— then would the gulf that severs us be closed f 

The youth paused and fixed his regard full 
on the attractive being bef(H:e him, whose plead- 
ing look was irresistible : hesitation and failing 
resolve were expressed on his countenance, and 
showed the conflict within, where, passion warred 
with conscience : but in a short time it resumed 
the character of calmness and decision. " Not 
this, dearest of women ; ask not of m^ this sacri- 
fice : bring not remorse into a bosom that has. 
struggled hard for safety, and can scarcely stem 
the difiiculties on whose brink it stands.^ 

" And is it thus ?'* said she mournfully : 
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'^ and has the poison entered so deeply ? You 
have erred, deeply erred ! — ^But the storm has 
passed away, and the rain ceased,^ she added, 
rising from her seat, as the sun shone brightly 
into the wretched apartment, ^' and it is time 
to hasten homeward, where they will wonder at 
my long abs3nce.^ Bidding a kind farewell to 
the old priest, who had stood aloof with a 
dogged and displeased look, that relaxed a little 
at the sight of what she placed in his hand, and 
at her assurances that his desolate state should 
be cared for, she left the hovel. Her lover 
attended her without, where the horses waited, 
and expressed the hope, ere they parted, of 
soon again meeting her: his father and him- 
«^lf, he said, had received an invitation from the 
Squire to spend a day at his house, (to which 
they had been for some time strangers,) and the 
former had iagreed, from a wish to meet the 
friar who ha<l been so long a guest there. 

His eye followed her as she rode rapidly over 
the extensive downs that led to her distant 
dwelling, and he then turned his steps in the 
opposite direction to his own home, with all the 
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exckement of feeling which gratified affection 
gives. Hill and dale disappeared fast beneath 
his feet, and bad the driving snows and winter's 
blast opposed his progress, instead of the mists 
that gathered slowly around, he had not felt or 
heeded them. 

But when he entered his father's cottage, and 
reflection succeeded to this delightful impulse, 
it seemed to tell another tale. The old man was 
reading attentively a manuscript that had been 
lent him on the subject of the first establishment 
of Catholicism in the province; and so intent 
was he on the days of its glory, that he did not 
at first hear the entrance of his son, who sat 
down, and gazed on the fire that threw its light 
oyer the small room, without speaking. The 
situation was well suited to inspire gloomy and 
discouraging thoughts, which, apart from his 
mistress, sometimes invaded his mind. It was 
an evening toward the end of February, and 
the lengthened days began to be perceived in 
the interior of the wood, even amidst the often 
dense and misty climate of the place. At this 
moment the light was fading ; the trees which 
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thickly inclosed the dwelling, darkened it yet 
more by their naked and leafless branches, that 
met the eye on every side, and were moved 
to and fro by the wind now moaning faintly 
through them. The streams, swollen by the 
rains, passed hurriedly over their stony beds. 
It was not the sound of rivulets, which lulls 
the spirit to composure, but a loud, brawling 
noise rather calculated to irritate thie already 
discordant feeling. 

Maldon felt his spirits sink beneath the influ- 
ence of the hour, and strove to rally them, but 
to the sad sounds ¥dthout were now added still 
gloomier voices within him. He thought of 
the strength of his cause ; of the clear and in- 
spiring doctrines he had embraced ; of the ex- 
citing career they opened to him. What had 
that cause, or those sentiments, to do with an 
ill-placed attachment? they demanded greater 
purity of feeling and action than the creed of 
those around him inculcated: they called to 
sacrifice, and resistance of passion, rather than to 
its secret indu^ence. Yet he had bowed down 
in the dust before it ! He, the high-souled prose- 
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ly te of a new and noble faith, had plighted his 
vows to one who was its adversary ! .He loved 
her as man seldom loves — and had seen liis 
attachment truly, fervently returned : he had 
decided to strive against it, but had felt that 
his most heroic resolves took flight the instant 
he was in the presence of its object. And what 
would be the end ? This was a question lie had 
shrunk from asking : the parents would surely 
not consent to their daugh term's wedding an ardent 
supporter of the reformed sentiments : then his 
passion was hopeless, and it was his duty to 
struggle against it,— -to suppress it. Then rose 
the image of the confiding, beautiful, and 
affectionate Mary ; an^ he felt that he could 
embrace the stake, or mount the scaffold ; but 
to give her up ! — never ! The anguish of his 
mind was visible on his features, as he looked 
out on the dreary scene, over which darkness 
was fast gathering ; and it was a relief, when 
his reverie was broken by the voice of his 
father, who had laid down the manuscripts, the 
contents of which he had been perusing with 
the deepest satisfaction. He proceeded to give 
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his son ait' outline of them^ and to dwell on the 
once high and flourishing rule of Rome in the 
land, and on the causes of her downfall. This 
introduced a long conyersation, supported by 
both with intelligence and animation ; for the 
latter gladly gave in to its spirit^ as a relief to 
his own oppressive recollections. No discord 
broke on the interview this evening, which was 
continued with mutual kindness and forbear- 
ance till the entrance of the ancient female 
domestic with the evening meal; which she 
arranged on a small table, in the middle whereof 
was placed a large brass candlestick, that gave 
ample light around. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



In the long, low hall of Pacorra was assem- 
bled a select, rather than a numerous party of 
guests. It was less jovial, probably, than 
suited the Squire's taste on the whole; yet he 
met them with many a joyous look and hearty 
welcome, as, one after the other, they ascended 
the steep eminence to the dwelling. It was like 
coming to the utmost verge of the habitable 
land> and a stranger could hardly help think- 
ing, as he wound round the naked walls, they 
gave a promise rather of pining care and dis- 
contented loneliness than of the unusual at- 
tractions they really inclosed. In those days, 
when a taste for picturesque beauty was little 
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known, the abodes of the best families stood as 
the ancient possessors had left them, and any 
attempt to adorn or improve them would have 
been regarded as strange presumption. Even 
the matting that had found its way to the floors 
of a few halls was pronounced by many to be 
less warm and comfortable than the covering 
of rushes. To the eye of the guests there was 
probably as much attraction, however, in the 
low ceiling, walls rudely carved in wood, and 
floor of earth hard and dry^ as the more taste- 
ful apartments of after-days ofiered to their 
luxurious successors. 

Dinner was served on the long oak table, 
and presented a great variety .of substantial 
dishes; among which, the highly-esteemed 
mutton of Sennen Green, and the rich and 
sweet pork of St. Creed, were conspicuous. 
Fish of various kinds — the mackarel, the fine 
salted ling, and the turbot, were in abundance. 
The host piqued himself, indeed, on the good- 
ness of his table, and his guests certainly did 
no discredit to it; appetites were generally 
keener then^ and demanded more solid feeding; 
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and it has been observed that, with the entrance 
of the new doctrines, effeminate habits came, 
and a useless delicacy of taste;— at least, so 
said many ancient people, who lived long 
enough to mourn over the degeneracy of the 
times. 

When the appetite was somewhat satiated, 
and the good wine circulated fast and freely, 
the conversation of the company grew general 
and lively. It possessed more interest, too, 
than most parties of the kind could give, in 
which there was usuallv a woful jack of 
variety and information ; and well might the 
traveller prize the company of the dull monks 
at their refectory, (who, in the midst of their 
bigotry and folly, possessed a sprinkling of 
literature,) as contrasted to the converse of the 
country lairds, their wives and daughters, on 
the same little round of stupid, home-bred topics. 
The present party was not without a due por- 
tion of these latter persons, but their effort to 
shine was quenched in that of the few superior 
spirits mingled with them. Of these, the friar 
played his part admirably \ whether it was the 
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inspiration of the hour, or the form of the fair 
girl seated opposite him, — much as the family 
had admired his powers of discourse, they 
thought he had never been so agreeable before. 
Perhaps there was yet another cause ; he had 
heard of the attachment between the daughter 
and some youth of the land, and his own keen 
observation soon discovered that the object was 
before him. To obscure this favourite, and prove 
how far he was inferior to himself, was the 
momentary object of Paolo's ambition : it gave 
a deeper interest to his tales, on which his 
auditors had often before drawn largely, and 
lent wings to his imagination. 

In fact, Paolo, without his cowl and cloak, 
would have been deemed a fascinating being ; 
and he had some reason, in the present state of 
his feelings, to rue the veil they cast over him. 
He sang with fine execution, and his voice was 
melodious: he was well versed in the literature 
of his country, and possessed that sure passport 
to the attention of every one, a rich and inex- 
haustible fancy. His luxuriant hair, that had 
been on this occasion arranged with peculiar 
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care, fdded the effect of his large and ardent 
eyes. His colourless featured, if not handsome, 
were full of expression, though not of happi- 
ness or ease: it was evident that suffering and 
sorrow had long dwelt there. 

The elder Mr. Maldon was much attracted 
by the friar's conversation, and the greater part 
of the company were quite delighted ; the host, 
happy himself at seeing his guests so, brought 
forth, without limit or reserve, the very choicest 
of his cellar. '^ Much talking requires oft 
plenishing,^ said he, ** so give me leave to re- 
commend this flask of Burgundy, as they call 
it : it *s much better in this moist climate than 
the weak, watery clarets. — Mr. Maldon, you 
are a temperate man, I know; but you 11 not 
refuse to pledge the good friar, that does so 
much to amuse us: and you, William, will 
your staid countenance consent to be cheered a 
little, or is that forbidden by the new-fangled 
sentiments? — we'^ll sink that subject though, 
for the present.'* 

The cup went round, and might se^m to be 
the .pledge of harmony and good-fdlowship 
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among the guests; but it was not so: there was 
some source of discord, deeper than met the eye, 
and stronger than the hosf s generous Burgundy 
might drown. The youth whom he addressed 
saw enough in the demeanour of the friar, with 
whose long stay he was well acquainted, to 
awaken his suspicion and dislike. Had he been 
as zealous as many of the guests, be might have 
deemed the cowl a guard and a barrier against 
ill ; but he mistrusted too. much the sincerity of 
most of the B^omish priesthood, and this was evi- 
dently a designing, accomplished, and by no 
means scrupulous man. 

The latter, amidst^the conversation and busi- 
ness of the table, found frequent occasion to di- 
rect his glances toward his rival, as in his heart 
he deemed him, though it was a . feeling he did 
not dare to express. Conscious of possessing 
superior acquirements, he still felt he could 
not regard him either with contempt or in- 
difference^ There was something in his firm 
and decided features, and particularly in the 
calmness and strength of his hazel eye, that baf- 
j9ed the friair^s presumption. He had as yet 
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joined little in the conversation,— less, perhaps, 
from inattention, than that his thoughts wan- 
dered to other scenes ; it now approached a 
subject, however, that rendered him the most 
fixed and delighted of auditors. His father, ani- 
mated by the company, as well as by the wine, 
(in neither of which he often indulged,) filled 
his cup to the brim, and proposed the health of 
the young lady beside whom he was seated, 
adding at the same time a eulogy on her beauty. 
The host's eyes sparkled with pleasure, and 
each of the guests accepted the toast, with 
praises from the greater part both loud and 
long, on the subject of it.^ Mary bowed grace- 
fully as each cup was lifted with eagerness, but 
dared not turn her eyes on her lover^s features, 
which were animated with joy. 

" And now we have drunk my daughter's 
health and prosperity,*' said the Squire, " let's 
follow it by drinking yours, Paolo ! May you 
escape from all troubles, as you did from the 
wreck, and become Abbot in a few years of a 
good monastery !'' General applause express- 
ed the cordial acceptance of this toast also: 
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its subject, however, showed no alacrity to 
join in it; he became very pale, and cast a 
wistful look round the table, as if deprecating 
the pledge ; and when Miss Trastere repeated 
in her musical accents her father's words, and 
the wine that sealed the wish she had expressed 
was raised to her mouth, he put his hand mourn- 
fully to his forehead, and his lip quivered in a 
vain endeavour to express his thanks. 

" Are you ill, friar ?" asked the host, " that 
you seem so moved ; or is it the remembrance 
of the wreck that disquiets you ? It was truly a 
fearful night, and you had a narrow escape.^ 

" It had been the last night with me, but 
for your timely interposition,*' said the other, 
^* and its memory at times comes painfully 
over me. Yet I have seen as wild sights, and 
been in as strange chances, ere now. It brings 
to my thoughts a passage that some years since 
affected me much, — and the detail of which 
might perhaps interest the company," added 
he, willing to divert their attention as well as 
to relieve his own thoughts. 

"We shall be right glad to hear it," in- 

VOL. II. c 
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stantly replied the host ; and the fire shall have 
a fresh pile of wood, for the evening looks 
dreary/' 

" Dreary or not, it will fly unheeded away, 
if his tale is, as I foresee, one of my own 
land,'^ said the lady of the house, who had 
been occupied in conversing with the guests at 
the other end of the table, " and one of terror, 
most likely, which the friar seems to love bet- 
ter than gentler themes." 

The story was called for by every one at 
table : each squire put on his most wondering 
and attentive look, — though that of more than 
one began to be rather vacant, — and the female 
branches of the families, both old and young, 
perked their faces into a most painful state 
of expectation^ with which a dash of terrcw was 
already mingled. Amidst this hushed atten- 
tion^ the friar began hU tale. 

" Near the city of Grenoa, and at the foot of 
the bleak Apennine, stood a small mansion. 
There were few signs of wealth about it ; a 
lovely garden of oranges and pomegranates 
almost hid it from the Tiew ; fruits which in 
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this clime belong only to palacejs, but in Italy 
are the heritage of the peasant. My steps often 
wandered thither, the situation of the place 
was so agreeable, retired, and tranquil, yet in 
full view of the superb city and its harbour. 
The family that resided in the dwelling was 
not numerous, consisting only of father and 
mother and two daughters. It was the earnest 
wish of the former to see their children well 
established during their lifetime ; and their 
fortune, though not large, was sufficient to 
entitle the girls to worthy husbands. It was 
not their chief title, however; they were ex- 
tremely handsome, and not deficient in accom* 
plishments. It was in conversation that they 
were most engaging ; the dark eyes of both 
sisters then became brilliant, and their words 
flowed embellished with all the richness of their 
country's imagery. Their wishes and plans 
did npt entirely accord with those of their 
parents respecting them, and it was' strange 
that Paulina had resolved to enter a convent 
and take the veil, while Anna thought only of 
the wc^ld and its charms. It was difficult to 

c 2 
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account for the resolve of the former, as, from 
children^ these girls had been tenderly attached 
to each other, and it was misery to them to be 
parted only for a few days. During a residence 
of a year in Genoa, and my intimacy with the 
family, I was sometimes a witness to the 
efforts of the elder to vanquish the decision of 
her younger sister, as well as to the persuasions 
and tears of the parents." 

^^ Pray were you a friar at that time ?**' inter- 
rupted the Squire. 

" I had not then taken the vows,*^ said the 
narrator, somewhat confused, and then resum- 
ed. " There was a something in the pensive, it 
might even be termed melancholy character of 
Paulina's beauty, that could scarcely be gazed 
on without creating love — I mean, strong in- 
terest towards her. She had consented to put 
off for two years her dedication to the cloister. 
In the mean time, offers of marriage — some of 
them very attractive — were made her, to which 
she constantly turned a deaf ear, preferring to 
think and speak of the loveliness and happiness 
of a religious retreat, rather than of her lovers. 
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tbeir pretensions, or the amount of tbeir for- 
tunes. 

" There was a convent on the other side of 

the city, just above the sea. Amidst a forest of 

cypress, acacia, and aloes, mingled fruit-trees of 

many kinds, — the world can indeed offer few 

scenes so enchanting, — and here Paulina often 

went, for she knew the Abbess, and had already 

fixed on an apartment that looked into the 

large garden, the walls of which were almost 

washed by the sea, whose breezes came loaded 

with perfume. The music of the organ, joined 

to the sweet voices of the nuns, was wafted 

each evening over the waters, and often did the 

passing boatman pause on his way to listen to 

the solemn sounds. 

" The two years having expired, that she 
had consented to give to the world at the in- 
stance of her friends, (who hoped her reso- 
lution might give way,) and being now eigh- 
teen, she entered on the year of her noviciate, 
and took up her residence in the convent, in 
the very apartment she had loved. The parting 
from Ber parents and sister was heart-rending — 
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for to them she was soon to become lost tOm. 
estranged. The latter had been for some 
months married to a young Genoese merchant, 
with whom she lived very happily : yet no 
scene of domestic bliss, nor the tears* 'of her 
mother^ nor even the consciousness of supefSHi^ 
beauty, moved the young and resolved woman."^ 
^ Far from the snares and trials of the world,* 
she said, *' she would live devoted to the Virgin ;' 
yet Ubr tears fell fast, and her face was pale as 
she passed for the last time through the garden 
of oranges and pomegranates, beneath wHdse 
shade she had so often sat with Anna. 

" After Paulina^s entrance into the convent^ * • . ^ 
I sometimes visited the parents, and sat with 
them in that garden, which had become their 
favourite spot since th^r child had Idt them, 
to whom it Kd'been so dear, and of whom they 
always loved to speak. I sometimes accompa- 
nied them to the convent, and saw Paulina, 
whose beauty seemed to be heightened in her 
seclusion, and to have assumed a more lofty 
and touching character. She was quite hiappy, 
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^-•--at least so she said, — aiul ^very thing in her 
air and conversation confirmed the statement. 
Anna and her husband often visited her, and 
the former brought her infant in her arms ; 
these interviews were dear to both, and it was 
with many a lingering adieu they parted. 

^^ At this time the great battle of Pavia was 
fought, in which Francis was made .prisoner, 
apd his army totally routed. Many of the 
officers, when they knew the fate of their king, 
never returned to their standard, but, filled 
with shame and -indignation, went into their 
owii land, or wandered through the northern 
^. , part of Italy. One of these, a French cavalier, 
found his way to Grenoa, and became acquaint- 
ed with the husband of Anna. He could not 
be kppwn without exciting an interest in his 
favopr : with all the vain*glory <d his country- 
men, there was so much of true chivalry min- 
gled — so much passionate sorrow for the fate 
of his king, whom he admir^^and loved be- 
yond any thii^ on earth. It was the loss of 
his master's glory he moum()P[ more than his 
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own : he had been near Francis when he wag 
surrounded on foot, and had fallen at his feet 
after receiving several wounds in his defence. 

^^ This cavalier became almost domesticated 
in the family of the young Genoese, and when 
they walked to the convent, so finely situated 
without the city, he sometimes went with them. 
He felt i( easier, however, to be struck down in 
defence of his king, than to see a woman like 
Paulina and be in her society with impunity. 
Her very expressions of soul-felt pleasure at 
her retirement, and at the life of contemplation 
and devotedness that opened so sweetly to her 
view, excited his admiration the more, that they 
were feelings of which he could form little con- 
ception. In these interviews, and the prolonged 
conversation that often attended them, he told 
at times of the great event that had male so 
much noise throughout Europe, and detailed 
the vicissitudes of the battle ; how victory 
cruelly deserted his monarch, and forced him 
to surrender to the officer of the enemy ! Then 
the tears streamed down his handsome coun* 
tenance, his voice was broken by emotion, he 
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clasped his hands on his breast, and wished he 
had died ere he had seen the sword of his king 
taken from him. 

^^ Paulina listened to his words with unusual 
interest, and fixed her regard on him during 
the detail with sympathy and pity. It was 
the first time such a character had been pre- 
sented to her view, — so heroic, so disinterested 
and devoted ! There was something in the 
contempt with which he spoke of the world and 
its pleasures, and even of death, in comparison 
with his honour, that assimilated with her 
own feelings, though flowing from a different 
source. Such is sometimes the inconsistency of 
the female heart, that, in the course of a few 
interviews, Paulina loved this man ; it was with 
dismay she saw the ravages which this affection, 
till then unfelt, made in her hitherto firm and 
unruffled mind. She strove to suppress it, 
but it might not be : to the garden, the loved 
solitude, the romantic cell — the form of the 
chivalrous soldier, his words and impassioned 
gestures, seemed perpetually to follow her, and 
Paulina scorned the world no more. 

c 5 
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It was an untimely change for her, as the 
period was at hand when she was to take the 
veil ; in a few weeks the ceremony was to be 
consummated. The unhappy young woman 
now saw with anguish that hour draw near 
which was to decide her lot, and render her 
present feelings a mere mockery of woe. She 
could aot so well hide them but that the ca- 
valier and her sister perceived a visible change 
in her words and demeanour. The affection the 
former already felt for the beautiful recluse 
did not allow him to be blind to the cause of 
this; — but to the latter, Paulina herself, with 
many struggles, disclosed the state of her heart. 
Anna did not reproach* but mingled her tears 
with those of her sister, and sought to console 
her, at the same time imploring her to conquer 
the ilUfated attachment. 

" * You besought me once, by day and night, 
not to leave the world : — would that I had lis- 
tened to your prayer !' said the agitated novice ; 
^ why came this stranger here ?. I cannot banish 
his image.^ 

" * Think of your fair fame, Paulina !— of the 
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hopes and desires of so many years-— all earnest 
for the life you are soon and finally to embrace. 
What would be said, should you now refsolve 
to quit the convent ? — to which you are already 
bound closely and sacredly, though the veil is 
yet untaken,' 

^^ ' And when it is taken,^ said the other 
mournfully, * the world is left for ever; but 
will these new and passionate feelings leave me 
also ? I feel they will never pass away !^ 

** Her sister quitted her, intreating that she 
would calm her emotions, and assume once 
more the firmness and decision for which she 
had always been remarkable. And Paulina did 
strive to regain them, but it was in vain: like 
near approach, too, of the solemn ceremony con- 
tributed still farther to agitate and unsettle her 
mind. Had it been many months, or a year, 
ere the destined time, she had perhaps gained 
the victory : — but ao nigh, so irrevocable, and 
with such a tide of contending feelings— how 
was she to meet it ! 

*' Then the stranger, who came no more with 
his friend, came, how^ever, alone to the walls of 
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the convent, and the shores just beside ; and a 
few days only ere that fixed on for Paulina 
to take the veil, (for which event the most 
splendid preparations were made, to give it the 
greater eclat) she quitted her apartment and 
her convent, once the only objects of her hope, 
and fled with the cavalier. I remember even 
now the consternation of her family : much as 
they loved her, they could not but deeply la- 
ment such a step ; but the rage and mortification 
of the Abbess was beyond all bounds. She in- 
sisted that her favourite novice had been forci- 
bly taken away by the foreigner, and ordered 
instant pursuit. It was known that they had 
BiH across the harbour in a boat. The Abbess 
had interest to procure some officers of the po- 
lice to follow their path, that same night, in 
another bark« The fugitives, who were already 
far on their way, saw their pursuers at a dis- 
tance, and redoubled their efforts ; but the ca- 
valier was assisted only by his servant, and the 
night was windy, and the waves ran high, for 
one of those gales to wliich the coast is subject 
had suddenly sprung up. 
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" If was not yet daybreak when they were 
overtaken ; the Frenchman, brave as a lion, 
and completely armed, made a determined re- 
sistance ; and, in one of the many efforts of the 
pursuers (who wished rather to capture than 
to slay) to board the boat, it was unfortu- 
nately upaet. In the confusion of this accident, 
the darkness of the hour, and the roughness of 
the sea, the hapless Paulina disappeared : — ^her 
lover, heedless of himself, and incumbered as 
he was with some pieces of his armour, plunged 
amidst the waters in desperation, when she rose 
again to the surface of the wave, and was in- 
stantly clasped in his arms. They were both 
lifted into the other boat, but every effortf^jj^ 
recall the ill-fated girl to life was in vain ; cold 
and still she lay in her companion's arms, felt not 
his embrace, and knew not his despair. - Whether 
it was, as was thought, that she had sunk be- 
neath the boat when it upset,, and thus perished, 
— or that agony at seeing her lover's imminent 
danger when assailed, had aided the effect of 
the sudden shock of the waters, — she never 
breathed again. 
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^' They returned, the living and the dead, to 
the shore they had left; and next morning, 
having heard of the flight, I hastened to the 
dwelling of Paulina's parents, without the city. 
They had heard a confused report of something 
evil, but knew not the truth ; when a group of 
persons entered the garden, bearing the body of 
their favourite child. She was laid on the bank, 
beneath the orange tree that she had loved in 
life : — her hands were closely clasped upon her 
bosom, as they were observed to be when she 
sank in the waters ; her lips were unclosed, as 
with the last prayer for her lover's safety ; her 
long hair, yet unshorn for her stem vow, droop- 
jfdirloosely on the flowers that sprang around; 
and the eye, still open, had an agony of expre»- 
sion, how unlike the calm and the resignation 
tliat had always dwelt in the look of Paulina ! 
I need not, and I cannot paint the anguish of 
her father and mother: the latter drew the 
body to her own, and gazed long and fixedly on 
every feature of her beloved child, which Anna 
covered with her tears and kisses. The soldier 
stood with folded arms and gloomy brow, the 
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wounds he had received in resistance bleeding 
fast and unheeded : he had borne suffering and 
sorrow before, but to lose a woman so lovely 
and devoted, — ^and to lose her thus, — he could 
not endure it ! He joined the army of his 
country, and fell in a battle fought under the 
Duke of T^rrain%^ 

The silence that for an instant followed the 
conclusion of the tale, was quickly broken by 
applauses, for this was a favourite amusement 
of the times with both old and young : the host 
was boisterous in bis praises, while the mother 
and daughter showed, by looks more than 
words, their interest in the fate of the un- 
fortunate novice. The broad ruddy faces 'Of 
two or three of the Squires at the lower end of 
the table began to glisten, but whether with 
sympathy or claret it was hard to say : they 
would rather have laughed, and yet loved to 
have their sympathies awakened, so preserved 
that dubious state of expression in which pity 
and delight were strangely blended. But their 
tender-hearted spouses and daughters evinced 
their feelings in a more decided manner, and 
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many a red-cotton handkerchief was applied to 
the still redder cheek, to stay the falling tear : 
while ** Goodness ! drowned in her lover's arms ! 
and just when she was going to be married and 
happy f — this comes o' being a nun T " Such 
wild doings, and disobedience to parents !" was 
added by more than one carefy^ mother. Many 
a time did Mary change colour, if the faint hue 
that came and went on her cheek might be so 
called, at these remarks, and turn her re- 
gard hurriedly from one guest to the other, to 
hide the embarrassment she felt. 

" It was by being faithless to her vows, that 
the unhappy girl incurred her fate,'' observed 
the elder Mr. Maldon ; ^^ she had already dedi- 
cated her life to the cloister, and it was tempt«^ 
inor evil to abandon it.*' 

" 1 cannot think so," said his son ; " her 
vows were not yet plighted ; and when she 
felt their, approach become burdensome, she 
was right to fly from .so cruel a doom, as 
with her new-born passion it would have been 
to her." 

^' Call it not by so harsh a name ! Speak opt 
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SO heedlessly of a state you can have little know- 
ledge of," Mrs. Trastere replied, in a less soft 
accent than was her wont. ** It is a high and 
enviable choice where the heart is sincere, and 
saves from the many snares and allurements of 
life. Do you not deem it so, friar ? You have 
known its excellencies in others, no' doubt, as 
well as felt them in yourself?" 

The friar might be said to be caught in his 
own snare : thus directly appealed to, he hesi- 
tated for an answer, and his chagrin was in- 
creased by observing a significant smile on the 
countenance of the youth who had drawn on 
the discussion. " There could be no doubt," he 
said, ^' of the excellence of a conventual life: 
its enjoyments depended much, however, on the 
particular state of mind of those who professed 
it, and it was difficult to retain always the 
first ardour of feeling it inspired." 

" Is it not difficult also to follow such a life, 
when the heart has no part in the choice ? — the 
vices of the world are then not only carried 
into the cloister, but are often brought out of 
it ;'' rejoined his rival. 
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Paolo bit his lip, and affected perfect calm- 
ness of manner as he turned on the other a 
contemptuous look : — ^^ It is well,^ he replied, 
^* for those who dare to despise the true Church 
to find fault with its discipline ; when the hand 
is lifted to pull down the noble fabric, the eye 
heeds not the beauties of its construction;*^ 

" And who would wish to see that fabric in 
the dust, or seek its overthrow ?" said the 
lady of the house warmly ; " it requires a per- 
secutor's hand and heart, and surely there is 
none such in the present company/' 

" A truce to this discourse," said the Squire 
authoritatively ; *^ we are met here to es^y each 
other's society, not to dispute about doctrines. 
It is worse than . ingratitude to the good friar^s 
story to make it a ground of bickering. So 
let's all meet round the fire, as the night is 
drawing on, and the best story the fullest 
cup, — according to old custom ; though we 
have got nothing, I suspect, to beat the friar^s 
tale." 

A large and joyous circle was accordingly 
formed round the blazing hearth ; t])e day had 
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closed, and the hollow plash of the sea be- 
neath the walls, with the darkness that slowly 
grew over the long and naked hall, aided the 
already excited fancies of the company. It was 
curious to see how many a blooming hoyden's 
face became pale as her white garments; the 
glass shook in many a squire'^s hand ; and even 
the full tone of the host^s voice contracted a 
huskiness, as one fearful tale followed another, 
of ghosts seen, and midnight voices heard, 
and murdered forms, pale and sad, appearing 
again, and telling who had ruined and slain 
them, whether for gold or love, or still worse 
causes. The western part of the province 
was the very cradle of apparitions, a district 
they peculiarly loved to haunt; and where 
disbelieve them would be little less than he 
rcsy. In a short time the laugh, the joke, and 
the loud voice, were hushed as deeply as was 
the night, and the eye was oft hastily turned to 
peer into the long dim hall, and on the start- 
ling lights and shadows on the walls, from the 
glancing of the flame. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 



When the circle broke up, which was at a 

m 

rather late hour, and Mary Trastere retired to 
rest^ it was in vain that she attempted to close' 
her eyes : the feelings of the evening had been 
of too various and agitating a nature, aroused 
at different intervals by the conversation of 
some of the guests, the friar's tale, and the 
short, though sharp, war of words that had 
passed between her lover and him. There was 
something in the behaviour of the latter this 
evening, as well as on one or two other late occa- 
sions that seemed to her equivocal, and from 
which she recoiled. And his tale; — had that 
any connexion with his own feelings, or was 

it merely a passage of his own past, eventful, 
and suspicious life ? Visions of evil, that she 
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could neither master nor dispel, began to 
crowd on Mary's view: — ^her chamber over- 
looked the wide sweep of the southern sea, 
at this moment hushed in a dead calm: she 
rose, and gazed out long and earnestly, to 
allay the fever of her thoughts, which the 
fearful tales she had for hours listened to had 
perhaps increased. Her lover had parted not 
long since from the dwelling — ^his words sin- 
cere^ his look ardent and tender as it had ever 
been: yet it appeared to her that the adieu 
was long and mournful: her fancy followed 
his retreating steps over moor and heath, and 
far, far they seemed to pass away, as if never 
to return. " The barrier is indeed a fearful 
one that severs us," she murmured : — " what 
are the farthest wilds, and even the wide sea 

• 

before me, to this war of sentiment that will 
never end !" 

Morning, so welcome to the anxious and 
troubled, broke at last, and found her re- 
solved to seek another means of calming her 
doubts and perplexities. In this age of super- 
stition, when even peers and warriors de- 
voutly believed in the appearance of beings 
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of another world, and even affirmed on many 
occasions that they saw them, — and when 
the power to foresee future events was sup. 
posed to be possessed by many individuals, — 
it is no wonder that, in a territory where this 
credulity was universal, a young and attached 
woman should imagine that the counsel might 
spring from such a source which she could 
not find ;in her own thoughts : — to this was 
joined a restless desire to know if the result was 
to be propitious to her wishes. 

It was after the hour of noon on the fol- 
lowing day, her father and brothers having 
left the house and her mother being en- 
gaged in some domestic affairs, that Mary 
took her way alone toward the western shore. 
The afternoon . was mild and warm as one of 
May in a more northern clime : the hills 
and slopes, though, no tree was there, were 
covered with a bright green verdure. 

After walking about two miles, she drew near 
the spot that was the object of her walk. The 
eye of a traveller viewing that scene for the first - 
time, had not paused even on a palace, had 
it stood there ; — so magmficent5 so wildly im- 
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pressive were the features of nature. An open 
and bare tract, promising no interest at first, 
]ed to the promontory that stretches the farthest 
point of Britain into the Atlantic ; and as the 
foot advanced along the narrow ridge, the fear- 
ful descents yawned on each side, as if earth 
had gathered all her terr(H*s around her last 
boundary. The eye discerned several lofty 
arches, or caverns, at the base, perforating the 
immense foundation from side to side, through 
which the waves roared, and whence they rush- 
ed again in one torrent of foam. The declivity 
became more steep as it conducted nearer to 
the extreme point, that fell perpendicularly into 
the deep ; and the head grew dizzy as it bent 
over, while the surge beneath whirled and ed- 
died amidst the rocks, whose sharp points rose 
above the surface. Even in fine weather the 
sea is never at rest in this spot; and if a storm 
has risen, the spectacle may not be surpassed, 
when the strength of the Atlantic is borne 
against the face of the precipice, and thrust 
back and broken into a thousand waves ! 

No cot or hovel was within view, though the 
heath was wide that 8f»ead behind, said the 
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rude natives were often housed on many as bleak 
a site ; but here the winds came with too much 
fury, and no aid was near to the vessel that was 
sometimes driven on the hopeless coast to perish 
miserably. Not that the tract was untrodden 
by human foot, for no sooner did a stranger^s 
form, drawn by curiosity, though rarely, to so 
savage a scene, appear there, than down the 
hills at some distance were seen hurrying three 
or four of the uncouth natives, who, eager to 
gain a fee, volunteered to show the wonders of 
the place. Even now, one or two shaggy heads 
and wild faces made their appearance on the 
nearest eminence ; but the figure and dress of 
the individual passing were too well known in 
the land to be mistaken for those of a stranger, 
and they hastened back again to their poor 
abodes. 

Mary paused a few moments to admire the 
scene, whose features had long been familiar to 
her, and then, passing on cautiously, descended 
the lofty shore, a short mile beyond. The path 
was winding and somewhat di£Scu1t, but her feet 
had been used to similar ones, and she soon stood 
on a small beach beneath. A single hut was 
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there, on the narrow border of verdure that 
divided the heights from the sand ; while a rivu- 
let that came from a hollow near by flowed just 
before it. The smoke rose from the thatched 
roof, and curled up the face of the precipice ; 
for so inclosed was the spot, that the breeze 
blowing freshly above was not felt there. 

The tenant of the hovel was seated at the 
door, apparently enjoying the warm beams of 
the sun, and her look was tuilied earnestly on 
the sea, while she continued mechanically to ply 
the knitting needles held in her hand. 

The visitor saluted her kindly, as she drew 
near, and was answered by a look of welcome 
mingled with surprise, for it was seldcnn that 
any foot came nigh the dwelling. 

^^ I saw your slim form on the steep some 
time agone. Flower of Pacorra, and I eVn came 
to the door-stone to greet ye, for your sweet 
face never bodes ill to any one, poor or rich, and 
it is few of either that come near me : maybe 
they dare not,^ she added, with a tone in which 
pride and wretchedness contended. 

" Whether I come for good or evil, now, I 
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know not^^ said the other : ^^ that must depend 
on you, Alice, or rather on my wayward fkte, 
for iki truth I am sorely bested l^*" 

" And what ails ye, my gentle one ? your 
face is as £air, though there 's no rose in it ; 
and your eyes as clear, as they used to be ; and 
what can a lone and forsook body like me do 
to stead ye!'' 

^^ Much, Alice, tonxch can ye do ! you are 
poor and wre^tofaed, but you often know things 
that are hid ttatti others* eyes ; and some that 
hate, and fiiedc your ill, have not thriven, they 
say, by their malice.**^ 

^ Thriven T said the womdn, with a bitter 
kugh ; *^ not if my curse could avail should 
they thrive !— -and it has availed,** she continued 
in a lower tone ; ^^ yon know the wasting illness 
that's falten on all that cruel ftiggot, Damie 
Tf«dray*5 children, that said they qught to 
thraw me from the bead of Tol-y-pedn, and 
that I sbovild neitiier be broken nor drowned ; 
and the bard Squire ^ Penditte, tiiat would ha* 
had me burned in the great bonfire upon the 
bickingy beoau^ King Harry had a son born, 
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has he ever left his bed since, or will he erer 
again, ken ye ?^ 

*^ But I am not come to seek ill to any one ; 
it is peace, it is my own peace that I would know 
of: and there is a cloud upon it that gathers 
thicker and darker every day,'' continued Mary, 
using the figurative style that she knew the 
poor woman a£Pectedy-— for amidst the ignorance 
diat dwelt on this remote territory there was, 
in flicmy of the people, an energy of expres- 
sion and thougfit that forced its way even 
through the harsh dialect, part of which it is 
necessary to soften and transpose. 

^* And who has brought a doud on your 
way, and made your hope dark that have made 
others' ways bright, and dried the tears from 
their eyes ? But you are too weak and yieldin' 
a creature to %fat wi' trouble, or imdule. 
Look at' B^, and my home ! Shut out from 
my fellow kinde, their voice never comes to 
«iy ear for good; and their hand is turned 
agen me. Yet I am strong, and they are 
weak :— «nd when I die, the waves will be my 
shroud and my bed, for no hand will put me 
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beneath the yerth. And these rocks, that nigh 
fende out the sun, and the scrim o' ground 
just left between them and the sea, no evil 
foot dares to corae to them, and the hated 
crone is as strong in her poor hovel as in a 
castle. Often have I observed them on the rock 
far above, scared when they saw me, and run 
as if a worse one was behind them !^ 

Mary gazed attentively on the solitary being. 
There was little in her figure or countenance 
to excite dread : her features rather expressed 
suffering and sorrow, though her large keen 
eyes were full of fire. Her form was not 
bowed by her years, which could not exceed 
fifty; and long solitude had given an indepen- 
dence to her expressions that seldom belongs 
to her lot in life. 

. " 'Tis a dreary place," continued the poor 
woman, ^^ and much sweeter wud the voice of a 
fellow-creature be in the long winter evenings, 
than to hearken to the storm^ Yet I love to 
hear the waves roar close to my bed all the 
live-long nights; and then there come sounds 
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and sights with them, too, that your blue eyes' 
couldnH gaze upon ! Look at that green bank 
just above the sand ; there's a mother and her 
child there. They were washed ashore, one 
day last winter, from a ship that went down off 
the point : the lady was quite dead, but the 
child she grasped so close to her breast was 
living : — one whole day it lived with me — and 
oh ! how dear its voice and its looks grew to 
me, and 1 wept bitter tears when it clung to 
my bosom, and shivered, and died, as the day- 
light faded : and I made a deep hole just by 
that green border, and now, you see, the grass 
is grown over them. But there '11 be a gale yet 
afore night, fair as it looks now, and it was 
that I was speering for when ye came." 

Her visitor turned her look toward the scene, 
but saw no signs of an approaching storm. 
The sea slept at the foot of the high shore, as 
if it were never more to be disturbed : the 
ridge of tremendous rocks that formed the 
promontory extended far from the main on one 
' band ; and on the right rose another cape, less 
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lofty and sea^beaten, but equally savage and 
rugged : within these, £bu: within, was the little 
beach of nlver sand, the only space the erags 
had left, and just above stood the hovel. Scxne 
boats were seen, moveless at the feet of the 
dark capes^ busied in fishing, and the voices 
of those on board were borne faintly in the 
stillness of the air to the secluded spot. 

" If there is a change of weather at hand,^ 
replied Mary, ,^^do my errand, and let me be 
gone, for I may not be here when the storm 



rises.'* 



^^ And here you must not be ; but not in 
the sun, my child, should this thing be donei — 
not under the fair beams of hieaven. Come 
within my walls, and rest yourself, though they 
offer cold welcome for such a one as you.** 

She entered the hut with its wild tenmit : it 
was indeed a cheerless place. The moist turf 
sent forth thick smoke instead of flame; nor 
was there any window by which this might 
find its way to the open air: a hole in the 
middle of the roof formed the only outlet. 
A few rude utensils appeared, one or two 
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wocK^^q imag«« of mata, mid aa eld smoke- 
dried m^pusoript, suspended by a oord from 
tha roof, as if it had been a stuffed seal. There 
lyas finery* however, amidat this misery: two 
or tbir?e coral necklaces of great beauty, which 
Mary knew at the first glance came firom her 
mother's city of Grenoa, were plaeed on a shelf, 
and a gold chain was suspended beside them. 

'* They are bright things, those, and costly ,'' 
said th^ old woman, observing that they had 
caught her visiter's eye ; ** they came with the 
mother and her child, and they wouldnH be seen 
there, if other eyes than yours were under the 
roof: money for 'em would do me more good ; 
but who would give it me ? If I was known to 
have Vmi 'twould be only an excuse for burning 
me. But sit ye down beside the hearth, and 
when the sun sets, I 'U try to do your errand." . 
Thus saying, she sat herself down on a low, 
broken, stool in the dull apartment, and, crossing 
her arms (Hi her breast, remained perfectly si* 
lent, her gaze at intervals fixed intently on her 
visitor. The latter could not help being some» 
what startled : the large grey eyes of the lonely 
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woman glistened from amidst the volumes of 
smoke that circled round her, like those of a 
serpent in a thick underwood ; she moved her 
body gently to and fro, and seemed to watch 
the fading sun-beams that were thrown fainter 
and fainter on the foul earthen floor. Her garb 
and her abode were at strange variance with 
each other : the former was far above her con- 
dition ; there was taste, too, about the manner 
in which the cap was worn to cover the neg- 
lected locks underneath ; the vestments had be- 
longed to some one that had perished near, and 
the poor woman, in her desolate state, found 
a strange pleasure in wearing and in preserving 
them with the utmost care. 

She rose at last, and stood in the middle of 
the floor : her features, rudely expressive, show- 
ed neither the malice nor the hypocrisy said 
to be inherent in most witches of the day ; but 
heartfelt sorrow was there, as she laid her hand 
on the shoulder of her anxious guest. 

^^ Much good have I had at your hands. Miss 
Mary, and from those of your father also, who 
has stood more than once between me and de- 
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struction, — and for this I might read ye a happy 
reid and a happy love, as you well deserve, 
and so does he that is dear to ye. But it canna 
be ! There was always something in your pale 
face and your kind look, that I mistrusted ; and 
I have watched by day and night, in the sun- 
shine and in the thick darkness, that no harm 
might come to ye : but come it will !" 

** What Mrill come?^ inquired the alarmed 
girl, while her frame shook with emotion : " not 
on him let it fall ! — better it should come upon 
me !'' 

" And yt)u think not of yourself, poor child ! 
because of him. Beware of your mother's coun- 
try : beware of the footstep, the word, the look 
of aught belonging to it. Misdoubt the stran- 
ger's words ; and, still more/ mi^oubt his 
thoughts !— The sun is setting behind the cape : 
'tis time that your feet were turned to your own 
home.'** 

Mary arose from her seat, and drew her 
shawl closely round her, for the evening breeze 
already came cold from the sea through the 
open door of the cot : she lingered thoughtfully 
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for a moment, then took a kind though hasty 
farewell of its inmate, and, passing over the 
narrow strip of verdure, ascended the height 
that rose beyond. She then walked rapidly on, 
occupied for some time so earnestly with her 
thoughts, as to be heedless of the beauties of 
the path she was traversing. At last, perceiv- 
ing that the evening was still serene, she de- 
scended to the shore, by a path much lower 
than the one already passed, and her progress 
grew more lingering as it brought her nearer 
home. 

In the face of the acclivity above the path, 
were two or three fine caverns, supposed to 
have been used in the lawless times of old as 
places of concealment. She paused at the 
mouth of one, before which the few boats that 
had been for some hours occupied in sight of 
the hovel were now slowly passing, on their 
return home. In a few moments she saw the 
friar advancing toward the spot. He saluted 
her with much courtesy and respect. ^'I am 
come to seek you, Signora,^ a term he sometimes 
affected in addressing her ; ** they know not at 
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home where you have wandered ; I have indeed 
your path, and, as the day closes, am happy 
thus to have met you.^' 

*^ It needed not this trouble : my feet have 
been long used to wander, as well as my parents 
to my absence both early and late ; our hills 
too, though wild, are easy to pass 4I; all hours. 
^ave you traced my path far P*^ 

^^ Not above two hours have I roapied on 
the downs beyond : the sun was warm when I 
quitted the valley ; nor should I now h^ve suc- 
ceeded, but that my eye caught your figure 
descending the height to the shore. There is 
no mistaking the form oi Miss Trastere for 
that of any other being in the land,^' he added, 
in a tone of strong admiration. 

^^ Indeed, friar, you are keen-sighted I The 
beauty of the evening may account for my 
absence; and you well know how dear my 
native shores are to me; they are less lovely 
than those of your own Italy, are they not ? — 
at least so my mother says.^' 

" They are less rich — ^less clothed with 
woods and gardens : but all the pri^^es pf my 
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country are not true. My countrymen say 
its women are peerless in form and feature, 
and they laugh at the cold charms of tiie 
north. So, in fact, did I deem, till blessed 
with the presence of one who is truly called 
the flower of the land V 

** You do not, at least, belie your country, 
Paolo; it is said, that the smooth tongue as 
well as the dark eye ever belong to it: the 
eloquent one, to do it justice, is also its heri- 
tage. But let that eloquence choose another 
theme, or, much as I have admired its powers, 
it may find a rude auditor.^ 

" That may not be,'* said the other, in im- 
passioned accents, ^^ since the auditor is as 
gentle and pitying in spirit as all-conquering 
in beauty '^ — he paused, and looked confusedly 
round: — " yet I shall merit her anger by the 
avowal — which my looks have long since de- 
clared, though my words dared not, — ^that I 
love her ! Long have I done so in secret, and 
secretly, in sadness and hopelessness, have I 
cherished the feeling, till it is become the very 
passion of my life !'' 
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" This from you, Paolo I dare you speak to 
me of a passion that you have sworn to abjure 
and to avoid? Remember your profession, 
your sacred character; and do not thus de- 
grade them ! You say you have borne suf- 
fering and despair; could it be otherwise? 
What had hope to do with such an attach- 
ment ? I will forget what you have said ; but 
name it not to me again i'^ 

*' That is a stern mandate, beautiful girl ! 
and one that I cannot^ that I will not obey. 
Say not that hope has nought to do with my 
love. True, I am chained by my vows : would 
that I had never uttered them, or that I had 
perished in the tempest ere I had seen you! 
But those vows have been broken by many 
of my brethren ; ay,^^ he continued in an exult- 
ing tone, •* broken by the laws, at least by the 
permission of the king. Mine shall be laid 
down ; their iron power shall rest calm as the 
rock, beneath the wave ; and I shall be free to 
enter into the ties, and own the aflTections, that 
render others happy." 

Scorn and anger were in the look of the 
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high-souled girl, the more resistless that their 
expression was utterly foreign to the mild cha* 
racter of her aspect ; and the ardent gaze ot 
the friar sank before the fierceness of her light 
blue eye, as she stood in the mouth of the 
cavern. " Traitor to thy Ood V* she said, 
*' deserter of the most sacred vow the tongue 
can utter, or the soul can feel! Yet why 
should my voice condemn thee? — thou wilt 
answer it, where thy frail excuses will be 
pleaded in vain. But to make me the partner 
of your foul apostasy, — ^to believe that my heart, 
my fame, my life would be leagued with yours 
when you had fled from the altar into the 
' world ! — ^and for what ? to gratify your passion ! 
Santa Maria ! help me to forgive him that has 
thus humbled me P 

The friar was deeply abashed, but he had 
gone too far easily to recede. '^ And am I not 
humbled, proud woman, at your feet ? Spare 
the bitterness of your reproaches, and urge not 
so far a spirit already too wretched. I thought 
not to find such stern obduracy to my ill-fated 
affection — such scorn of my ofiers. They are 
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unworthy of you, I own ; but I have clung to 
them as a drowning man. Now, all hope is 
taken away ; and I have been led on, deluded, 
deceived — ^by my own folly, perhaps, yet not 
wholly so: — ^have I not seen you listen with 
delight to my conversaticm ; heard you sing 
with me the HongS of my own land ; perceived 
you smile at the ardour of my remarks, and 
wonder that I left the world for the cloister ?'' 

^^ Because I ever thought you had more of 
its spirit, friar, and still clung to the pleasures 
— even to the vices you once possessed. You 
have been to me as my companion — my priest, 
my confessor, would have been ; but no more, 
vain man, no more than ^is ! The dream of 
love was all your own, and would have been so 
in the cloister and the cell, as in my father^s 
halL" 

*^ But it shall not follow me to the cloister^ 
though I shall bear it through the world, and 
it will rest with me in the tomb. It is indeed a 
dream to me, a fearful mockery : — but is it so 
to every other?" continued he, stung by jea- 
lousy as well as by disappointment : ^^ there is 
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one, Mary, to whom your love is not a dream ; 
and while you call me faithless to my vows, 
your heart wanders after a man who scorns 
your faith, and cleaves to a worthless heretic.*^ 

" Forbear,*' she answered, in a broken but 
indignant tone, *^ thus to accuse me. If my 
heart errs from its duty, it feels, and inourns 
that departure : but slander not him, priest, 
who is far above your malice ; pour reproaches, 
if you will, on me ; but dare not to arraign his 
worth or sincerity !'* 

^' And would you have me praise the artful 
heretic, for whose love, I know, mine is derided 
and trampled on?^' said Paolo, his flashing eyes 
showing that the passion of his country had en- 
tirely mastered his self-command : ^* but I will 
not yield to him all that earth holds of loveliest 
and dearest ; and go forth in despair while he 
triumphs. You should pot — you shall not — 
accept his vows, or listen to his wiles; it is for-- 
bidden by the Church on a fearful penalty. 
Say, then, that you will renounce them, — or 
you shall repent, deluded girl I of having thus 
lightly braved me : — even now shall you repent 
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it ;^' and he advanced, and seized her hand with 
ardour in his own. 

Mary did not recoil from his approach, nor 
did her look of pride falter at his startling ad- 
dress t but pointing to the steep on which stood 
her home, now unseen amidst the increasing 
gloom, " Think not that I fear you, faithless 
Italian !^ she said with bitterness ; ^' there is 
the roof beneath which you have been che- 
rished as a brother and a son, though you came 
friendless and unknown: and did my Ather, 
when he snatched you from death, dream that 
you would repay him by insolence to his daugh- 
ter —and worse than insolence ? Leave me in- 
stantly ; though kind and generous, were he to 
know of this, his anger would be terrible, nor 
would even your cowl protect you." 

Paolo's presumption entirely forsook him at 
this address; the memory of benefits so oft 
conferred, and that with such kindness and 
sympathy, even by her whose feelings he now 
outraged, rushed on his mind. He relinquished 
the hand he held, and said in a mournful and 
repentant tone :-^" Forgive me. Miss Tras- 
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tere; my ilUfated passion has justly pffended 
you : but it shall offend no more ; fpr, thpug^ 
I capnot conquer, I will bury it in my own 
bei^rt. Forget what my folly has said and 
done^ and let it not make me an outcast from 
your friendship as well as your love.**' He 
then bowed respectfully, and, walkipg rapidly 
along the beach, was soon lost to the view. 

As Mary slowly pursued her way home, 
the sky grew threatening ; the doubtful light 
was quenched in the heavy clouds tht^t swiftly 
gathered, and the distant roar of waters ^n- 
novvnced that the beauty of the day w^s about 
to close in a tempestuous night. The mind of 
the wanderer was strongly agitated by the 
events of this day : the sibyPs words, if such 
the poor woman might be termed, had excited 
both anxiety and apprehension, and these were 
by no means allayed by the interview with the 
friar. Yet what cause, she asked herself, could 
there well be for such dismal feelings ? Paolo 
was her father^s guest, had been her own and 
her mother's friend and companion ; and though 
the expression of his violent and culpable pas- 
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sion had justly raised her indignation, he was 
not destitute of generous sentiments, and would 
doubtless pause in his career. But she could 
not shake off the fears and misgivings of super- 
stition : the lonely hut, the long waiting for sun- 
set, and the look and manner of the ancient 
tenant when uttering her parting words, all left 
a vague and painful impression on the memory ; 
and she felt relieved when lights from the 
dwelling met her eye, and the loud voices of 
her brothers were heard in the valley beneath, 
as they anxiously looked for her return. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



Fatigued, perhaps, with her troubled walk, 
she arose n'ot tilt late the next mornings and, on 
descending from her room, found the tranquil- 
lity of the hall entirely disturbed. 

The rest of the family were still seated round 
the table at the morning repast, when the tread 
of horses was heard below the eminence; and 
ere the old domestic could get fairly down the 
path, he encountered two strangers already 
ascending it, who inquired the way into the 
dwelling, but not in the voice of guests or of 
those who claimed hospitality. " What a gull's- 
nest is this,'' said the foremost to his com- 
panion, ^' perched on the top of a rock, and just 
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as hard to get at; for there's no entrance to be 
seen through the thick walls !" 

Passing through the old gateway at last, after 
having made a circuit of nearly the whole of 
the dwelling, they were soon ushered into the 
hall, and received by its owner with some cour- 
tesy, and still more surprise. They accepted, 
with little ceremony, the invitation to partake 
of the cheer before them, having ridden, they 
said^ many weary miles that morning over the 
bleakest country they had ever set foot on. 
^' We have traversed the mountains and marshes 
of Cumberland,^ said the first speaker, ** and 
the moors and bogs of Scotland, both by day 
and night; but your crags and steeps beat them 
all." 

" We are well housed at last, however,'' said 
the other, with a look of assurance, " and among 
goodly company ; but who ever thought to find 
J^e graces so near the end of the land ? Such 
fair faces and bright looks would draw King 
Harry himself from his court, through drearier 
tracts than we have passed." 

^* You make yourselves at home, in truth. 
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gentleimeO)" said tho Squii-e, in a tone of dis- 
pleasure. " We are a plain people here; and 
though we iK^Ilingly give hospitality to strangers, 
we do ftot put Up with rudeness." 

These words produced a silence of a few mo- 
ments, that was broken by the elder of ^ tW4>, 
who seemed to be the chief. ** No offence, my 
good Sir ; but we hav=e bee^ often used to iStid 
unwelcome gh^eting and sharp woirds ; and are 
somewhat free of speech as well as of hand/' he 
added, with a sinister smile ; ^^ however, we 
come not here to spoil and destroy, as the old 
Dean of St. Buriens told us.*" 

The Squire was about to make an angry re- 
ply, wh&fi he was checked by an imploring look 
from his wife, to whose influence he generally 
gave way <m these d^camons, and t^ho rightly 
thought that, with men of this dcscriptkm^ alter- 
cation only drew on ftother jnsolenoe. In truth, 
this was one of those annoying visitations 16 
which the staunch Roman Catholic families 
were at times subjected. Although no^ex^^uress 
command was given tm the subject, the com- 
missaries appointed to visit and vex still farther 
the remaining reli^ous establishments, took 
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the opportunity, if there were «iy wealthy sup- 
porters of the failing cause in the neighbour, 
hbidd, to glean eomethtng from them in Addition. 
The gt^ter part of the monasteries and abbeys 
in €lreat Britain had by this time been suppress- 
ed. BydtetdTkrg^ presents from the monks 
to the inquisitors, as they might well be called, 
who came with abundant professions of sincerity 
and uprightness, but with hands and looks 
thirstily fcnr the spoil, a few of the establish- 
ments were respited at the pfeasure of the King. 
Several xjt these wm<e founded anew, and were 
possessed by the andient tenants, with sadly di* 
minished revenues, and a more accommodating 
fSutli . Others, more obdurate, hasten^ the ruin 
which no concession could have finally averted. ' 
Of this latter number was the chief of tlie 
soRtary college in the neighbourhood. The 
pension (ctr h£e that was offered to him, as well 
m to most of the other su^pcriors, he had refused, 
wishing only permission still to reside in his di- 
lapidated edifice. His immovable attachment 
to his Own hierarchy, and the unguarded ex- 
pressions he had often made use of to the 
commissioners, respecting the supremacy of the 
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King, were known, and they were resolved to 
make root and branch work of the college,— 
and turn the old man adrift, even if they did 
not summon him to a heavier reckoning. 
Little mercy could be expected from these 
men, as they had been used to this gainful 
work for years, having made their first essays 
under Cromwell, the Vicar-general, and ga- 
thered and extorted rich spoil for that digni- 
tary as well as benefited themselves. One of 
them was the celebrated Layton, who, in writ- 
ing to his patron to solicit this commission, 
had said, ^^ Ye shall be well and fast assuryde 
ther^ is neither monasterie, sell, or priorie, but 
I have familiar acquaintance within ten or 
twelve mylls of hyt, so that no knaverie can 
be hyde from me, and I know both the fassion 
of the contre and rudeness of the pepul.'" This 
worthy, who was a mere creature of Cromwell, 
and had been a staunch Romanist till he founcl 
it sweeter to plunder than to uphold, was inde- 
fatigable in his office, that had been exercised 
chiefly in the north: but he had now taken a. 
fancy to visit the extreme west. 
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All seasons were alike to him ; both in cold 
and heat, by night and day, he had plodded 
on surely and slowly in the work of destruc- 
tion, and often boasted how many shrines he 
bad broken and burned, how many wonderful 
relics he had laid hands on, and sold to the de- 
voutest bidder, or else demolished them. The 
man took a vivid satisfaction in these details, 
which, when elevated by good cheer, he jieldom 
failed to bestow on his auditors ; and he rarely 
found any to render an angry response or look, 
for he bore the wand about him by which, like 
Midas, he converted every thing into gold ; — 
altars, bones, images, and title-deeds, all had 
their price. He was short of stature, with a 
countenance full of intelligence, and even mild- 
ness*, though the monks said, the very demon 
of cruelty and malice beamed out from it: he 
had a pair of restless eyes, as sharp as if they 
would look through wood and stone ; and seem- 
ed altogether a jocose, satirical being rather 
than a stem or remorseless one. He had gleaned 
an infinite store of anecdote, by means of his long 
. and strict inquiries into the morals, manners, 
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and qualities of the various tenants of monas- 
teries and nunneries, on whose miseries he 
descanted with perfect heartlessness; such in- 
fluence had long habit gained over his feelings. 
He spoke of ^^ unkennelling^ the priests, help- 
less and hoary, as well as hale and young, — and 
of sending the nuns of all ages adrift into the 
world, with a single gown on their backs; such 
had been the order of the King. The moss- 
trooper's approach to the quiet and well-stocked 
pasture of the bm'der farmer never caused more 
terror than did the ambling pace of Layton's 
palfrey toward the walls of some devoted 
priory or convent. Had exorcisms, curses, 
and even rich offerings, as well as prajrers to 
saints of all times and virtues availed for his 
destr'uction, not a particle of the commissary's 
diminutive form had, long since, existed on the 
face of the earth. Still he went his rounds, 
day after day, and year after year ; for the 
work of spoliation was in some houses as gra- 
dual a$ in others it was decisive : and many a 
father abbot and his monks, who had by large 
gifts procured the departure of their arch- 
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enemy, in the devout trust of never seeing him 
again — witnessed with affright a few months 
afterwards, the re-appearance of Layton at their 
gate. Not the white horse and his spectral 
rider in the Revelations, could excite a livelier 
horror, from sacristan to superior, than did the 
measured, leisurely pace of the palfrey of the 
s^gne hue up the shaded avenue or along the 
open heath that led to the unhappy mansion : 
and then the cordial greeting and blithe look 
with which the rider met the alarmed ones of 
of his victims ! 

The priory of the Black Canons, and that 
of the Knights Hospitallers, had fallen entirely 
beneath his grasp, and the more powerful 
Benedictine monastery of Trewardreth, near 
Lostwithiel, was also shaken, and singled out 
for final doom on his return. 

The morning was passed as it best might, 
by such a discordant party, and they were now 
assembled round the hospitable evening board. 
The Squire had striven hard to master his feel- 
ings, in the hope of speedily getting rid of his 
guests, who, accustomed to go and come at 
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their pleasure, seemed in no hurry to quit so 
comfortable an abode. 

**Your wine, my good host,** said Lay ton, 
hdlding the bottle toward the light, ^^ is the best 
we have tasted these many weary days. Our 
fare has been hard since we entered the pro- 
vince : little of the fat of the land ! little of the 
good cheer of Somerset and Glo'ster, whose 
abbots lived like princes! At St. Germains, 
indeed, we made a halt, but as the song says, 
* the cask is dry, and the Abbot is gone,^ and 
there was little but the memory of better days 
to break our fast upon. It ^s a pity, for 'twas a 
fair place ; game and fish in plenty, and goodly 
meadows, where the corn was sprin^ng that 
their own hands had sown, but which they'll 
never reap again — ^never I'' 

" Yet it 's a sore evil to those who called it 
their own so long,'* said the host ; ** and if you 
rue the wine, Master Layton, others will rue 
the loss of patrimony and place for their sons. 
Many a youth found heritance and learning 
there, that might else have wanted them : and 
the poor, too, miss their dole ; and the monks^ 
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that wander about in numbers, take the work 
from the peasants' hands.^ 

** Ay,^ said the other, " it may be so ; but 
these things will find a remedy ere long. The 
lazy drones must learn the use of their fingers, 
that of their tongues is over ; though I laugh 
sometimes, when I hear on the road some burly 
priest chanting matins or vespers at the top of 
his voice from behind a hedge, or at the tail of 
a plough ; and think how sumptuously the dog 
fared and lodged but the other day. But the 
good times are over. Sir Friar ! though you are 
well put up and provided for, I see."" 

Paolo, whom he addressed, looked as if he 
could have slain him, but suppressed his rage 
at the insult, and replied, " No thanks to your 
good deeds or wishes ; or those of your patron, 
through whose intrigues the house of my order 
was suppressed and despoiled, once so eminent 
for learning as well as piety. I should have 
shared the miserable fate of most of my bre- 
thren, but had the good fortune to escape.'' 

" Ah ! "^ returned Lay ton, with some surprise, 
"you belonged to the Carthusians then, by 
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your habits — to the Charter House; and I'm 
glad you jescaped, young man^ for I was no 
advocate for the hard measure dealt' to most of 
your order. They were obstinate, however, 
and would not sign to the King's supremacy. 
On my return from my northern round, to re- 
port to his Highness last year, I went to New- 
gate to see if I could prevail with them. It 
was a drear sight, and I would rather face the 
rebels under Aske in the north, who demanded 
my life of the King, than such another. The 
dungeon they were in was quite dark and cold, 
for the floor was of stone ; and there they lay, 
without light or warmth. I had known some 
of them, and dined and drank with them in 
their refectory, which you well know, friar; 
and when I held the lamp to their faces, how 
ghastly and sunken were they, for they had 
been left without food !* Greene and Pearson 
were dead on the stone floor, without any 
covering but their cassocks, and two more, 
younger than they, were dying beside them. 

* See Bedyll's letter to Cromwell.— Ellis^ Vol . II. 
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When I tried to soften the obstinacy of the others, 
they asked after their Prior ; and being told he 
had suffered a few days before, they grasped their 
crucifixes eageriy, and said they desired only to 
follow him. The next week they were brought 
forth like spectres, and prayed bitterly to have 
the consolations of religion before they died, but 
this was denied them. Had my office many 
such spectacles as that, warm as it is> I ^d ^Vn 
cast it up ! for we had been friends ;'*' and he 
put the full flagon to his lips to hide the emo- 
tion he really felt. 

" And the good Dean of St. Buriens, Sir ; 
you ¥^ill not surely proceed to extremities with 
him ? His course cannot be long, and " 

^* The old man^s life is safe, for me. Madam ; 
though others of higher rank have suffered, who 
have said less. But the college must come 
down; he burrows there still, I understand, 
and will be as loath to flit, may be, as the 
Abbot of St. Benet, in the north, that we 
visited two years ago ; by the bye, it 's a good 
story, that. The church and cloisters had been 
stripped naked, and the roof was nearly all 
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gone; for the brotherhood were sturdy, and 
would not come to with their sentiments. In 
the winter of the next year, on our way to the 
borders of Scotland, we were overtaken one 
night by a furious storm in the middle of a 
wood ; no dwelling was nigh, the rain fell in 
torrents, when we all at once saw a light issue 
from amidst the trees ; it was large and steady : 
you know, Barnes, it startled you at first, for 
^twas amidst the ruins of the old place !"' 

" And it startled others as well as me," said 
his companion, " for 'twas said the father had 
died of grief when he saw his snug cell and 
favourite altar unroofed and sacked, and had 
come again, and hovered about ; and I liked ill 
the idea of meeting the old man, for his parting 
curse seemed to sound in my ears again/' 

" You were ever a fool, Barnes, to credit 
6uch tales ! But however, on drawing near the 
light, we saw what I shall never forget, though 
it was not of the other world. It was the Ab- 
bot, kneeling before a broken altar, on which 
floated his long white beard, while his hands 
and eyes were lifted to a silver crucifix that he 
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had saved. A light burned beside him on the 
stone pavement. It was in a part of the build- 
ing where the roof, though shattered, afforded 
some shelter, but the wind and rain both en- 
tered through the broken wall. When he saw 
us stand beside him, he did not utter a word, 
but, thinking we were come foe his life, laid 
his head gently on the shrine, and grasped it 
eagerly in his arms. ^Twas an old altar that 
we had demolished, but he had gathered toge- 
ther the fragments, and had lived a good while ^ 
in the ruined place, supported by the charity 
of the country people. 

" And you did not harm the helpless man !" 
exclaimed both ladies eagerly, " you could not 
have the heart to do him any injury !^ 

** We had no wish to do so,^ said the speaker. 
" We sheltered ourselves beneath the ruin while 
the storm lasted. I'm not used to such feel- 
ings ; but the wind howled through the deso- 
late chapel, and over the broken tombs; and 
the fragments of saints and crosses that we had 
pulled down were scattered about the floor, and 
lay at our feet ; and the light fell dimly upon 

E 6 
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them. I minded such things once, and that 
time came back upon me. ^Twas a gloomy 
hour!" 

*^ Did it cause no sorrow for the desolation 
you had made ?^ said the hostess ; and, after 
such a scene, was your hand still as free to 
waste and to pull down ?^ 

^^ It was too rare a scene to have much effect, 
madam ; ay, it was rare indeed : for, in general, 
the brethren of all orders were as complying as 
heart could wish. How often was I closeted 
with the superior, and it was ^ Good Master 
Layton,"" with a soft tone and a full hand, 
^ speak well of us to the noble vicar, your 
patron' :•— and his purse is weighty, * Put this 
rare stone on your finger i* * Tarry and try our 
good fare, and a flask of Tokay.' Then was 
I pulled and beckoned into many a cell, by 
brothers, both zealous and lukewarm : and many 
a choice relic was produced, — in good metal, I 
mean : the knaves knew bones and old parings 
were lost .on me :— a precious crucifix of silver, 
a rich chased cup, or so on, were drawn with 
quaking hand from some recess; and * Speak 
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of US \o his Highness, if so be the priory is to 
be suppressed, that we may be translated to as 
good a one i* and on their knees to me they 
wenty with as much snivelling as ever they ^ 
did to their choicest saints. ^Twas the loaves 
and fishes they wailed about. And then to hear 
their curses, when, the following year, I turned 
the whole swarm out of their warm hive with 
well- stocked granary, choice cellar, droves of 
fat beeves, and capons I then the wistful looks, 
the bitter tears, the wringing of hands! We 
stood and laughed till our sides were nearly 
spUt!" 

^^ Could you look on such distress with deri- 
sion?'' said Paolo. **A few years since you 
cleaved to these comforts passing weU, and 
would have wailed as loud as any to have lost 
them/' 

^f You have the losing game, friar ! and so 
I'll overlook the taunt : but this fresh flask, my 
good host, deserves, if you are disposed to listen 
to it, another story — of the shortest, though. 
'Tis respecting the convent of Newcombe. I 
had long had my eye upon it ; but the Abbess 
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was a strict, order-loving lady; so much so, 
that, with all our plans, no case could be made 
out : there was no intrigue, or loose living ; no 
^ friendly^ monks, who paid visits on festival 
days, and all that — I had tried, in my few caQs 
there, (for it lay in my way,) to pick a quarrel 
with the Abbess ; but there was something in 
her eye and bearing that cowed me, for she was 
of high descent and had friends : and though I 
began in a loud voice, it soon sank before her 
cahn, resolved tone, and I confess I was baffled 
^-fairly baffled. But she died ; and, without 
knowing it, I turned my palfrey's head up the 
long avenue, and found the nuns weeping, 
wailing, and bemoaning themselves, like sheep 
without a shepherd, — ^and worse, for the wolf 
was upon them. And there she lay, the proud 
Abbess, on her bed of state, and they kneeled 
around, and hung over their parent, their * last 
friend,' they said, as they kissed her hands and 
face. But the stern eye confronted me no more, 
and I looked on my enemy, and bade them 
bury her that evening. They shrank from be- 
fore me, for they knew their doom : and the 
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next day came, shuddering, the young and the 
fair, as ^U as the old and withered ; and they 
had their dole. Excuse me. Madam; but if 
you had seen their looks when the gown, the 
single gown, according to the Kings's order, was 
dealt out — ^ha — ^ha ! — The young ones scarcely 
glanced at it : they had other and sadder things 
in view to think of; for they had neither guar- 
dian nbr home. But the older ones held it up 
to the light, and looked it through, and mur- 
mured : and then ' the dear Lady Abbess's store 
of brocade and silk gowns !^ cried one ; ^ And 
tissue, and furred robes !' moaned another ; 
^ All useless now ! Good Master Layton, give 
us some memorial of our sainted lady !^ Their 
cries nearly deafened me ; so out into the forest 
we drove them : 'twas a still warm morning ; 
they wandered up and down, and 'twas long ere 
their wailing died away.^ 

The discourse of the company did not ter 
minate until late, by which must not be under- 
stood any thing approaching to midnight, for 
the early and regular habits of the age forbade 
such excess. The family, greatly to their 
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satisfaction, were relieved of the presence of 
their guests on the following forenocm; not 
however, till after the host had been obliged, 
lor the sake of peace, to make a sacrifice of 
some portion of his wealth, thou^ not a very 
considerable one ; for his headstrong temper, as 
well as expressions, had given an advantage to 
men who were always on the watch for accu- 
sations. 

The final demolition of the college of St. 
Buriens* took place the same day, in the pre- 
sence of many pitying and a few deriding spec- 
tators. Among the former were all the old 
people in the parish, who came, the maimed, 
the wretched, and the poor, to lament over the 
total wreck of an asylum, where they had daily 
for many years received their dole, and whose 
gate had never been shut to the voice of dis- 
tress. The wandering pedlar too was there, as 
well as others less industrious, who, taking ad- 
vantage of the disorders of the times, wandered 
from one monastery to another in the character 

* The ruins of this college were wantonly demclished 
by one Shrubsall during the usurpation of Cromwell. 
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of mendicants, or needy artisans, and sometimes 
as spies and informers. Few of the gentry 
were present : as to those who had adopted the 
new sentiments, their consciences would have 
smote them had they exulted over the downfall 
of an establishment which they, and their fore- 
fathers for many generations, had once revered 
and loved. Two or three, who adhered to 
the ancient faith, beheld in gloomy silence 
this additional triumph of their oppressors. 

Among the latter was Mr. Maldon, accom- 
panied by his son. Could resistance have 
availed, he would have drawn the same sword 
with which he fought at the battle of Black- 
heath : but submission was here the only safe 
path. He succeeded in saving by intercession, 
but not without a bribe, some of the relics most 
honoured for the miracles they had wrought, 
and most dear to the superior ; whom he strove 
to console, but whose sorrow and dejection 
were excessive. He wept and bowed his head 
to the earth, when he saw his l^loved chapel 
totally unroofed, and the saints and mar»> 
tyrs tumbled from their shrines. So long 
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had they been his chosen care, and now 
they were foul with dirt and dust; a limb 
was torn from one, the body of another crack- 
ed in two, while the calm and venerable 
features of a third were utterly defaced ; — and 
sacrilegious feet trampled on them ! Father 
Austin stood on one side, the picture of helpless 
•misery, and Paul on the other ; — ^both clung to 
their superior as their only anchor in this hour 
of affliction. 

^^ The cruel infidel has broached the old tun 
of Gascoigne,^ said the former, wringing his 
hands, ^^ and he and his legion are drinking it 
like water, and giving to those about them ; it 
was fifteen years old come next Martinmas.'' * 
At that moment an ancient figure of Saint 
Anthony was thrown down from its resting- 
place to the earth, amidst peals of laughter 
from Layton and his assistants; and Alan 
heaved a deep groan, as the fragments fell at 
his feet. It had been preserved here, he said; 
ever since th* accession of the First Edward, 
and not a year had passed but some notable 
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deed had been done, or petition granted, by 
this sainf 8 interference. 

" Where shall we find a home now ?^ ex- 
claimed Father Paul in doleful accents ; ^^ the 
world is turned against us, your reverence, and 
w€t are too old to work.'' 

*^The hand of man is in truth against us, 
brother Paul,'' said the Dean in a resigned 
voice, ^' but not long shall such deeds of vio- 
lence prevail. Rather will we travel through 
the land, and drink of the spring, and eat the 
bread of charity, than accept their offers.^' 

"That shall not be, venerable father,'' said 
Paolo, " while there are hearts in the land who 
moan the spoiling of the Church, and count 
it. honour to shelter its ministers. I am com- 
missioned to intreat you will take up your 
abode at the dwelling of Pacorra; you, and 
the two fathers also." But this plan was for 
the present set aside by the elder Mr. Maldon, 
who insisted they should make their home in 
the first place beneath his roof. 

The work of destruction was now nearly 
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^completed; the lead all torn from the roof, 
and the unfortunate edifice laid bare to the 
heavens. The Dean was previuled on to depart, 
after many a lingering look, for the home of his 
inviter, (to whom he had long been attached,) 
accompanied by the friar, and by the two attend- 
ants, — all that remiuned of his community. 

A walk of three miles along an open waste 
led to the small and secluded dwelling. 
Warm was the welcooie given to the supe- 
rior when he entered the roof, and he had 
need of it, for his body as well as mind had 
been shaken by the events of the day. He 
sank into the large chair placed for him beside 
the hearth, and, clasping his hatids on his breast, 
remained for some time lost in reverie. ** This 
day am I childless and motherless,'^ he said at 
last, ^^and the fountains of this world^s con- 
solation are closed. My college was to me my 
first and only resting-place ; and where may I 
turn to seek my last ?" 

His emotion yielded in some measure to the 
kind efforts of those around him ; but the two old 
monks could not so soon reconcile themselves to 
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the change of situation ; their *^ occupation was 
gone,^ and, in the fallen fortunes of their mas- 
ter, there was little hope for themselves: — 
it was so long since their feet had trodden 
any floor save their own, that they looked 
round wistfully, as wondering at their exile. 
Young Maldon gave with pleasure and venera- 
tion the utmost attention to the elder guest, but 
offered them far more sparingly to the friar. 
He had felt an unconcjuerable dislike to this 
man from the first time he was in his society, 
and with regret saw him a guest under his 
father'^s roof. 

The whole party now assembled round the 
table at a later hour than usual, for the arrival 
of so unwonted a number of guests had put the 
resources of the old domestic at fault. She had 
been obliged to make a kind of foray into the 
neighbouring village, where there was but one 
market in a fortnight, and by dint of bribing and 
bujring had accomplished her end. Though the 
meal was taken with a heavy heart, it should seem 
by their deeds that the sacristan and his com- 
panion had put up with short commons for some 
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time ; and old Nance looked with a rueful glance 
on the remains of the haunch of mutton, when 
she had deposited them in the kitchen, declar- 
ing that ^^ a couple of hungry priests consumed 
more than double as many miners, and that was 
saying a great deal sae far to the west.'*' It has 
been said, that the keenest woes feel the effect 
of good cheer; and Father Austin, and Paul 
too, forgetful for the moment that they were 
of all beings the most useless and helpless, be- 
gan to give way to pleasant recollection of past 
times, and to discourse in a garrulous mood, 
which their superior, from pity and indulgence, 
forbore to check. 

Paolo expressed a desire to walk in the ad- 
joining woods, and the son agreed to accompany 
him. The shade of the trees beneath which 
they passed was welcome ; for the sun, even so 
early in the spring, had no little power, and 
they walked on for some time conversing care- 
lessly on the scenes they had mingled in that 
morning, and on the misfortunes of the su- 
perior. Both felt, however, there was a subject 
deeper than these, and far dearer, on which 
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they would fain have spoken, but each feared 
to begin. 

But it was not possible for two such ardent 
and resolute characters long to preserve this 
forbearance, and an observation of the friar 
at once dissolved it. 

" The Dean,** said he, " will not, perhaps, 
be long your father^s guest, as the family at 
Pacorra so earnestly desire that he will reside 
beneath their roof, and accept of their warmest 
hospitality.'' 

^^ An abode there is, no doubt, more pleasant 
than in this gloomy wood,'' was the reply ; 
^^ and it has comforts and attractions such as we 
cannot offer ; you have long enjoyed them, and 
will find them hard to relinquish for a more 
self-denying destiny-'* 

^* When the time comes, the change must be 
borne," said Paolo, ^* so much kindness en- 
tails a long gratitude. Those who have been 
the victims of persecution are not often blessed 
in finding such a place of refuge; and I was 
houseless and friendless, even as the excellent 
man now within your walls." 
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It is true you have suffered, and were home- 
less,'' returned the other thoughtfully ; ** and 
your fate was hard. But, friar, you bear not 
yourself as a man set apart ; the world is still 
dear to you ; and I have s^n its gaieties and 
pleasures excite as ardent delight in your heart 
as in that of the wildest cavalier. Excuse my 
freedom ; will the cloister ever be your chosen 
place again ?^ 

" It boots ^not to reply,** answered Paolo 
indignantly : " the concerns of the cloister 
have nought to do with one of its keenest 
enemies, for whom the world holds out pro- 
bably no pleasure so welcome as the total 
downfall of the ancient hierarchy !** 

^^ Is there no boon, which its zealous advo- 
cate would deem far sweeter than the restora- 
tion of that hierarchy, even to its ancient 
splendour? My conjectures are false if the 
abbot's mitre would have equal charms.*' 

** Why do you urge me thus ?** said his 
companion : *' are not our paths different as the 
east from the west ? St. Dominick, preserve me 
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from thine ! and is my heart to be laid open 
to your inspection ? You have seen too little 
of the world, too little beyond the walls of 
your father^s cottage, to judge of spirits who 
play a higher and aBler part than you are ever 
doomed to play." 

*^ But I will cross thy path, Italian ! I 
know too well the designs and talents of the. 
* high spirit^ before me, to let it haunt with im- 
punity a spot too sacred and pure for its yisits.*^ 

The friar paused ; he looked full at his 
rival, and jealousy and hate were in his glance. 
They had now arrived at a more open part of 
the wood, where the branches had been shorn 
on every side, by those who daily searched in 
the channel of the stream beneath; the latter 
flowing in many parts over its banks, for- 
bade farther advance. Determined adver- 
saries both in faith and in love, the keenly 
contested points of the former would speedily 
at any other time have kindled an angry 
dispute ; but these were now quenched by 
the strong power of the latter feeling, em- 
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bittered, on one side, by the hopelessness of 
success. 

" You have already done that," Paolo at 
length replied ; " but be not too sure, pre- 
sumptuous heretic ! that you will finally pre- 
vail. He who has exulted in the ravage of 
the Church will not be admitted as a member 
in any family of the faithful. Go I be content 
with your victory over rites and ceremonies 
and naked walls ; but seek not to extend it 
over one for whom your fickle King would 
have deserted his new creed, and who will 
never be yours." 

'' Ha, friar ! comes such a doom from your 
lips?. Do you dream that you are again at 
the altar, with the poor pageantry of impos- 
ture around you ? But you are yourself an ' 
imposture ; else who gave you a right to talk 
of love with that cowl, — of such love as hers ! 
Priest, there is a tale among your traditions, of 
an apostate and guilty spirit pleading his cause 
to an angel, — what was the result T^ 

His rival strove to master the passions that 
were rising within him, and said in a sup- 
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pressed tone. ^^ I might i*etum the taunt on 
your own head: — who has drawn aside in 
secret, contrary to duty and the Church's law, 
affections that had else been more worthily 
bestowed ? but the seducer's wiles have been 
stronger than the abbot's threat^ or the parent's 
tears." 

The blood rushed in a full tide to the cheek 
of Maldon, his calm eye shot fire, and he 
fixed it on the Carthusian as if he would have 
read his soul. " Paolo, there is villany in 
your heart, however deeply and artfully dis- 
gui^ ! You had not thus accused me, did 
you not yourself writhe beneath disappointed 
passion. Me a seducer, monk i such is not 
my character : are not my designs honourable ? 
while yours can never be so ! they can be pur- 
sued only in crime and sacrilege : and for suc- 
cess ! can you be so deluded as to hope it ? 
There are things in that bosom that dare not 
be known : I have marked the flashing eye, the 
stifled emotion, and the quivering lip ; and the 
cloister that has seen your repentance, has not 
made your peace."" 

VOL. n. F 
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The fiiar was staggered by this keen rejdy ; 
the more so, as he felt it had a meaning <^ 
which his adversary was not aware^ and whidi 
called up fearful recollections. He was aboat 
to make an enraged retort, but the half-anuC- 
tered accents died on his lips ; he returned his 
companion's look with one of equal haughti- 
ness, folded his arms on his breast, and walked 
slowly away in an opposite direction. The so* 
litude as well as silence of the wood were weU 
come to his wifll^ agitated thoughts — that 
brooded on the insult b€^ had now received; 
not the less bitter, that he had provoked 
it. As he walked toward the valley, (for he 
would not return to the cottage,) the deep 
feelings of past times, which his late happier 
destiny had hushed to silence, were freshly 
awakened; — the dark and weary hours of the 
cloister, filled up with remorse for the deed 
that had led him ther^; the consciousness of 
gratified revenge that had mingled even with 
his repentance ; he might have said the 
sweetness also, for long had he striven with 
that feeling till he deemed it vanquished. And 
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now it came again ; and, amidst the night that 
closed fast around him, the tempter seemed 
to follow and to say, '* he was tried more than 
man could bear.*^ His love scorned, and his 
rivaPs successful; — the eternal barrier of his 
vows, which, however broken by human law, 
still shut out all hope of success. 

He manned his spirit, however, against these 
assaults : and when his rapid pace paused on 
drawing near the mansion, he had regained 
some composure as well as firmness : '^ Not 
again,^ said he, in a broken tone — ^' not again 
will I make for myself years, perhaps endless 
years, of anguish: better to bear through life 
the load of an unrequited affection, than pass 
through the fires of that remorse and sorrow to 
which the walls of my cell were witness.*" 
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CHAPTER X. 



In a few days the exiled Alan de Stokes took 
lip his abode at Pacorra, whither he came ac- 
companied by the son of his host. Though the 
distance was not many miles, every step was 
beguiled with the zealous endeavour to reclaim 
the " erring mind," as he termed it, of his fel- 
low-traveller ; nor did the conversation terminate 
till they stood at the gate of the di^elling 

Warm were the greetings with which the 
whole family received their revered superior ; 
and as he stood on the green bank above the 
•wave, on which the sun fell warmly, he wore 
a pleased and resigned aspect ; the scene, and 
the sympathy of his friends, had an evident 
effect on his depressed spirits. 
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His companion's though ts, during the ride, 
had been occupied otherwise ; — upon points of 
controversy far more dear, and perhaps quite 
as doubtful. He had come to the resolve of 
demanding from the parents the hand of their 
daughter, in marriage. He had obtained his 
father's consent, who gave it the more willingly, 
in the hope that such an union, should it be ac- 
complishedy would tend to reclaim his son from 
his errors. The latter however, in spite of the 
sanguine dreams in which hope indulged, was 
mistrustful of the event; he revolted from 
carrjdng on an attachment in secret, without 
the consent, if not without the knowledge, of 
her parents: but he feared the unshaken, tl^: 
almost bigoted attachment of the mother to 
her own faith, which was much stronger than 
her husband^s, though both had always ex- 
pressed the most marked aversion to the new 
doctrines — an aversion which the friar, he 
doubted not, had taken pains to increase on 
every occasion, both directly and indirectly. 
And Mary's doubts and fears were wound up 
also to the highest pitch : — she could not but 
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approve of her lover's resolve, \M scarcely 
dared allow herself to dwell on what might be 
the result 

In the evening, when the Squire's spirits were 
in their best and mildest mood, the lover re- 
quested a private interview ; and, in the pre- 
sence of the mother, declared his attachment, 
and implored their approval. 

The lady had long foreseen this ; but as to 
the Squire, it took him all unawares and unpre- 
pared. He had a great regard for Maldon, and 
was \^'ell aware of the excelletice of his charac- 
ter, as well as understanding ; though the latter 
quality in that day was not the best recommen- 
/lation ; but he had never thought of him as a 
husband for his daughter; atid so, after a tole- 
rably long silence, during which, however, his 
look neither grew dark nor unfriendly, he told 
his guest he should consider of the matter ; and 
then turned to his wife, as if appealing to her 
decision. 

Mrs. Trastere's look had been agitated while 
the suitor was speaking, for she felt the pain- 
ful perplexity of mind of a mother, conscious 
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where her child's affections had been given, 
yet revolting from an approval of them. In 
this reign of persecution, as it might be called, 
occasions were not wanting every day to irri- 
tate the feelings of the losing party, wh6 im- 
puted both their own vexations, and the insults 
offered to their faith, more to the sentiments 
than to the individual exactions of the Re- 
formers. In the lover of her daughter, then, 
(though not blind to his good qualities,) she saw 
a champion of heresy ; and, with the usual blinds 
ness of bigotry, believed such an union might 
blast all her happiness, at the same time that 
I she knew it would wither before a denial. Her 
reply, therefore, was cold and evasive, and, al^ 
luding to the obstacles which his heretical sen- 
timents placed in the way, afforded little ground 
for hope. 

The host, seeing his guest's dejected looks, 
insisted on his return to the hall ; and, not will- 
ing he should leave in sorrow, produced a flask 
of Alicant. There were few bars that good 
wine, and the cordial good-will it inspired, could 
not soften or soothe away in the Squire's senti- 
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ments. Despite of his own deep-rooted dislike 
to the new doctrines, he more than half con- 
sented, before they rose, to the suit of his guest. 
To this he was partly led, by the knowledge 
which the interview with his wife had given 
him of. his daughter's aiSections being already 
bestowed ; and he loved her so fondly, that be 

would probably not have heeded the ban of the 

« 

PontiiF himself, had it been levelled at her hap- 
piness. Already, what with the kind words of 
his host, and with the subject that inspired 
them, the eyes of the youth sparkled with re- 
vived Iiope and pleasure. 

The enmity that existed between him and 
the friar was marked as much by their studied 
silence as by the hostile looks they occasion- 
ally threw at each other ; and when the former, 
taking leave of his entertainer, turned his steps 
with a lighter heart to his father's cottage, 
the latter gave way to the most gloomy and 
discouraging thoughts. lie had taken pains 
to strengthen the aversion of Mrs. Trastere to 
any closer connexion between her family and 
that of his rival, deprecating it as full both of 
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danger and discord, and he had from time to 
time dropped hints before the Squire to the same 
effect, which, however, were perfectly unheed- 
ed, indeed unnoticed. He dared not now repeat 
these insidious remarks ; he felt his spirit re- 
volt from it, since Mary had generously con- 
cealed all mention of his proposal of love to her ; 
and had taken no farther notice of it, save that 
her address and manner were more distant. 

Yet it was vain to say that he had relin- 
quished all hope; time, he attempted to per- 
suade himself, might do much : in the eyes of 
many people he was released by the decree of 
the King from his monastic order ; and if the 
hand of the young lady should be refused to 
him he hated, it would still be delightful to be 
in her society, to gaze on her, and listen to her 
voice, even could he never attain a closer inti- 
macy. 

Paolo deemed that he had a powerful sup- 
port to his designs in the presence of Father 
Alan, whose words were almost a law to the 
whole household ; and who had more than once, 
he knew, conversed with his fair charge on the 

F 6 
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subject. On so important an occasion as the 
present, his advice was indeed earnestly sought : 
many were the conversations of the parents 
with their spiritual superior, and their promises 
of deference to his opinion; but the truth was, 
he was himself undecided on the subject. A 
few months before, it had not been thus: he 
had sternly reprobated any close attachment or 
connexion between the remaining members of 
his scattered fold and the Reformers, of which 
two or three instances had occurred. But of 
late, the face of affairs had worn a more wither* 
ihg aspect ; he saw that power as/ well as wealth 
was entirely passing away from its ancient pos- 
sessors into the hands of their opponents, and 
that, in many instances, the former had secured 
safety and protection by forming closer ties with 
the latter. Moreover, during his stay of some 
days with Mr. Maldon, the constant and minute 
attentions of the son had conciliated the regard of 
the unfortunate man ; he had admired his open 
and amiable temper, and, in one or two long argu- 
ments, had imagined that he had convinced as 
well as silenced his youthful antagonist ; so that. 
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after pausing and doubting much, he recom- 
mended that no hasty decision should be form- 
ed^ saying that time might smooth the diffi- 
culties which now appeared in the way of an 
adjustment. The friar^s sentiments^ on the 
score of zeal for the Catholic cause, had little 
influence on the superior's mind ; he had in 
fact lately begun to suspect the sincerity of the 
Carthusian, and to pay less attention to his in- 
sinuations. 

The deliberations of the conclave could not 
be unknown to her who was so much interested 
in them : yet she concealed the deep anxiety 
she felt, and resolved to make no appeal to the 
affection of her parents on the subject ; for, 
when wealthier offers had been made her, (to 
more than one of which they could see little 
to object,) they had never pressed acceptance 
of them, on perceiving her reluctance to enter- 
tain them : on one proposed match, indeed^ 
(namely, that with the young owner of Trere- 
widden,) the Squire had for a short time set 
his heart. 

A roomy and ancient dwelling on the north 
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shore, about two leagues distant; a pretty; 
fair rental, good pasture ground, and a keen 
love of sporting, with a still keener on^ of 
the flagon,, had all been transmitted by an 
old friend to his only son ; and that sou, left 
alone in his dull and spacious house, had 
cast eyes of admiration on Miss Trastere: of 
love they could not be called, except it was 
conveyed in the vacant stare he never failed 
to fix upon her in every company. Often 
was the cup suspended when midway to his 
lips, if Mary's glance or smile was turned 
on him ; while it was evident from the expres- 
sion of deep complacency his aspect assumed, 
that he drank sweet draughts of affection, more 
welcome even than the purple liquor held ifi 
his grasp. The wide, thick-set figure, (whose 
tallness did not correspond to its other di- 
mensions,) and the broad, ruddy features of 
the lord of Trerewidden, were often to be 
seen taking long strides up the rocky path that 
led to Mr. Trastere's dwelling, and insinuating 
themselves through the narrow court into the 
hall. He sometimes stole from his host^s good 
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cheer up the winding staircase into the ladies'* 
sitting-room, and his heavy tramp over each 
stone step gave notice it was no imaginative.or 
sentimental visitor that approached. Yet this 
deduction could not in justice be made, for, 
having observed how fond the object of his 
regard was of poetry, and sentiment, and lonely 
walks, he had for some time striven hard to cul- 
tivate the same tastes. Many a time had he 
startled old Nance, the domestic of Mr. Maldon, 
in the dusk of the evening, by brushing quickly 
by through the woods ; and by moonlight, when 
it fell on the trees, there did he wander with an 
admiring look, for he had heard Mary say, this 
was to her one of the sweetest of hours. And 
more than once, on a stormy night, had the 
servants issued out with lanterns, headed' by 
old Harry the huntsman, and two or three 
pointers, in search of their master, whom they 
had found in seeming agitation on one of the 
highest neighbouring cliffs, with his face turned 
to the sea, and scarcely able to stand, through 
the violence of the wind. In order to have 
the materials of romance nigher to his dwell- 
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ing, he had planted on the heath, as well as in 
many a sheltered nook, clumps of young beech 
and elm trees, whose shadow he might enjoy 
both in moon and sun-light ; for it so happen- 
ed, that the furze was the loftiest vegetable 
production on his estate: but the new-comers 
had all perished unhappily by the blasts from 
the sea! He had even been heard to ex- 
press, in an elevated moment, a decided resolve 
to learn Italian, as he had seen the eyes he 
thought finer than any thing else in the world, 
bent with animation on books in that language. 
When fairly seated one morning in the afore- 
said apartment of the ladies of the mansion, in 
the full resolve of having his fate decided (after 
having duly made his salutations,) he threw a 
calm and rather exulting glance round the walls, 
(on which, instead of paintings, reclined more 
than one martyred figure,) and began: — ^' A 
fine day this. Miss Mary ; charmin^ prospict; 
sea as calm as a pocd, and shinin^ like sdver !^' 
then he lifted his large blue eyes, let them fall 
upon the wave, and bolted out a deep sigh. On 
the observation being acquiesced in, with the 
additional remark, " That it was very warm,*" — 
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'Tis someat warm^ cartainly,^ he continued, 
** but quite a blink to what it es in your 
country, Mrs. T. Friar Necklis tould me, 
Hwas enough to fry a man; that you cud 
gether grapes out of your wendows, and have 
wine enough to swem in. And there ^s powers 
of fine wemmen, too, with eyes like slones,^ 
he added, with peculiar animation. With draw, 
ing his eyes from the sea, they met at that 
instant the younger lady'^s glance, and the ef- 
fect was such, that the shyness of the heir of 
Trerewidden was melted in a moment like thin 
frostwork. He fixed himself doggedly in his 
chair ; his short neck sank yet deeper into his 
shoulders ; and sending forth a preparatory 
rustle, or shake, similar to that made by the 
badger he was so fond of baiting, he said, with 
a visible quaver, however, in his voice, " I 'm a 
lone kind of man, in our laarge house ; 'tis a fine 
place, though ; and I often sets for hours in the 
chimly neuk, to hear the winds and waves roar 
agen the rocks outside : but we arn^t made to 
bide alone ; though Friar Necklis often used to 
say to me, seeing I liked solitude and contem- 
plation, how happy, a monk I should be in a 
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nice quiet cell ; because they wanted my lands 
for the abbey, and Carniddris' 'state lies close 
to their houlding : but the lands are too good — 
too keenlie for them : and there 's rooms in the 
ould house as still and glimmery as any cell. 
So I wud fit up — you see — I wud fit up a 
charming room in the top of the tower, where 
the settin' sun would shine like gould, and every 
ship could be descarned ten leagues to sea. Jf, 
then," and the ardour of his description had by 
this time given a firmness to his voice — " if, then, 
Miss Mary, you thoft you cou'd be comfortable, 
to cast in your lot wi' me at Trerewidden — '^ a 
look just then of most ambiguous import quite 
broke the strain ; — he paused, lifted his eyes im- 
ploringly to the wooden figure of St. Francis, (as 
if to seek there the composure that was leaving 
him,) gave a loud hem, that fairly shook the saint 
on his hinges, and proceeded ; but it was clear 
that hope was fast sinking, for broken andhurried 
sentences were thenceforth all that met the ear. 
" You shouM have every thing your own way ! — 
fine dresses and dances in the ould hall ; sweet 
music in the tower 'pon a moonlight night, with 
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my fiddle, and that ^talian gittar. Close to 
Karnidjecky too, that you liked to climb : Gineb- 

« 

ras cove just below, with sand like selver to 
walk upon ! — the black rock of Tapispaur — as 
the words go — 

' The ship 'pon Tapis chaunce to come. 
No saint nor friar can shrive her doom.' '' 

All would not do, however : — neither the 
hall, nor its master, nor the romantic scenery 
around them ; — and that doom fell from Mary^s 
lips which consigned the Squire to despair. 
He stayed not to bid his host farewell, for 
the crimson of wrath was on his cheek, and 
the old domestic, who saw him recklessly de- 
scend the steep, and rush up the little valley, 
without turning his look either to right or 
left, (a pace most foreign to his wonted one,) 
said that he was a foregone man, and would be 
found, may be,, ere morning, at the foot of a 
crag, like his uncle before him. 
. Things were in the state before described 
at Pacorra, and the harmony of the dwelling, 
broken for a short period by the late event, — 
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of great importance, where so few events dis- 
turbed the seclusion^— -might be said to be in 
some measure restored. Indeed, the interior 
now resembled a little community, including the 
superior, his two helpless dependents, and the 
Carthusian ; for hospitality was a cardinal feel- 
ing in the host's mind, and to the suffering 
members of the Church he deemed it could 
never be over-done. The priests, too, occupied 
themselves in little deeds of zeal, that in some 
measure filled up the time. None of these, how- 
ever, were equal to one, to the achievement of 
which they were summoned one day, at an early 
hour, by the Dean, who set forth, mounted on a 
pony of his host^s, and attended by the others 
oo foot (to such humble state had they now 
come). Foremost in zeal, and even at his side, 
was the elder of the young Trasteres, whose 
passion for the cloister suffered no diminution 
in consequence of the doom that hovered 
over it. 

On arriving at the ruins of Saint Buriens 
college and chapel, the party fell to work with 
no small ardour. Their object was to erect 
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once mote an ancient stone cross, that had been 
overthrown in the late spoliation: the good 
father intended it prohablj to stand as a me- 
morial of the ^lendours that had once risen 
round it. They contrived to remount it on 
three or fonr steps that had stood in front of 
the edifice ; it consisted of a single piece of 
granite, with a circular head, on one side of 
which was represented the crucifixion. It was 
not the intrinsic beauty of the granite cross 
that excited the father's zeal, but its great 
antiquity. It had met the eye and excited the 
devotion of the passenger from the conspicuous 
situation in which it stood; and there it now 
towered once more, the solitary remnant of 
an institution that had flourished for so many 
ages.* 

Several weeks had now passed since the visit 
of the younger Maldon to the hall. He deem- 
ed it best to agitate his proposal no more for 
the present, in the consoling belief that re- 
flection and time would bring the approval 

* This cross is still to be seen^ elevated in front of 
the modem church, on four loftf stone steps. 
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which impetuosity might prevent. He felt, in 
the mean time, like an exile who had almost 
touched the land be loved, yet was obliged 
to linger oh a sea of doubt and uncertainty. 
Often were his steps directed to the dwelling, 
and as often did he reluctantly turn back to 
his own home. He traversed hill and dale, 
took his small bark from the adjoining beach 
and spent a whole day at sea, or sought to 
oocupy himself with the few works of amuse- 
ment or controversy he possessed. 

To this state of anxious anticipation^ at one 
time flattering, and again dark and cheerless, 
the occasional presence even of the young 
Squire aforesaid, from his bleak dwelling, was 
some relief. Though irretrievably rejected, 
jealousy formed no part of Trerewidden's men* 
tal character : he could not entirely forget his 
rambles of taste through the wood, which he 
still at times haunted ; though the growing 
ruddiness of his cheeks, and rotundity of his 
person, intimated no symptoms of the despair- 
ing lover. He had prevailed on Maldon lately 
to spend a day or two at his house, for he liked 
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his conversation, and had even declined going 
to a seal hunt, to come and see him. 

The thoughts of the Flower of Pacorra, mean- 
while, were more tranquil. Of a less impe- 
tuous disposition than her lover, and her path 
through life as yet free from sorrow or disap- 
pointment, hope never left her. The ardent 
attachment that existed between her and her 
mother had suffered no change by the recent 
differences, if so they might be termed, and 
the heartfelt pleasure and undisguised frank- 
ness of their intimacy were as they had ever 
been. Since the night of the shipwreck, few 
days had passed that did not find them in the 
same favourite apartment from .whose window 
they had then looked on the gathering storm. 
Ixyng did the parent gaze on her child, (while 
occupied as on that day,) till tears filled her 
eyes, as solicitude for her happiness, toge- 
ther with fear that passion was listened to 
rather than prudence, and that sorrow might 
be the consequence, hung by turns on her 
mind. 

The friar now rarely formed one of this 
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party ; hit own assurance scarcely gave him 
the presence of mind and ea^e of ^aanners ne- 
cessary to support the part he had formerly 
filled, and the usual gaiety of his q^ts had 
quite forsaken him. Never since the evensig 
of their private interview had he been alope 
with the daughter, who had always carefully 
shunned such an occurrence. Hifs time hung 
heavily 'on his hands, for there was too 
much simplicity as well as piety in the eon* 
versation of the Dean, .and he had little other 
resource. 

The month of May commenced; the hills 
and heaths were bright with wild flowers, that 
spread their rich hues and fragrance on the 
most waste and untrodden places. One morn- 
ing, Mary was induced, by the fineness of the 
weather, to take a favourite excursion, and pass- 
ed onward with eager step, for the path was 
full of interest. About midway down the sea- 
worn steeps were a few of the natives engaged 
in gathering samphire, that grew in abundance 
there. 
Almost unawares, she found herself on that 
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eminence that rose from the valley wherein 
redded the poor woman she had Tinted some 
weeks before. She paused, looking down on 
the cottage, and the stream that sparkled in the 
sunbeams, when she perceived the lonely tenant 
standing on its banks, and beckoning to her 
earnestly to draw near. 

She descended, and approached the spot where 
the sibyl stood. ^^ Were ye seeking me,^ said 
she, ^^ that ye looked so wishful down the 
steep? It's well ye are come, for I've been 
longing to see your sweet face; and I e'en 
thoft to go ower to the hall, (though loath to 
flit from my own place, save when want drives 
me,) to seek ye: but there 's no want now." The 
tone was sad and melancholy in which she 
spoke. 

** You have had no new sorrows, I hope, 
Alice, since I saw you ? what has come to this 
quiet spot to trouble you ?" 

^^ Sorrows can do little scaith to such as me ; 
there 's no hope or love for them to work upon. 
'Tis upon such as you that they fall drear and 
heavily. I canna say what they are to be, and 
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ken not how to fend them from your young 
head. Mine is -grey and withered; for all that 
was near and kinely to me, ailed and dropped 
in their tender days, and I ^m left like the grass 
that grows on the poor lady^s grave there — ^the 
sea washes over it, and the crags fall upon it, 
but it grows stilU* 

" But what would you say to me, that you 
beckoned me from the height, Alice ? I have no 
reid to read. now, nor ever shall again, I hope.*^ 

** 'Twas to tell you once more to beware : to 
wander n6 more so lonely and so far :— -^twas to 
see ye once agen, my child, and hear your 
voice ! Have ye thought of what I sai<J to ye 
the last time? were ye warned then? My 
thoughts by day and night ever since have been 
dreir for your sake !'' 

" There is little cause, Alice," the other 
answered, in a gayer tone than she felt natural 
at the moment; '^all is sunshine noio in my 
path, the cloud is past away \^ 

" St. Anthony grant it V^ said the poor 
woman, as she grasped Mary^s hand strongly, 
and looked wistfully in her face : ^^ This hand 
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never was empty when I wanted, and that look 
was the only one that had pity for me ; and 
oh ! may the yerth cover me quick, when I ken 
I 'm to see ye no more !" 

" You may see me ere long, maybe, again,^** 
said the other, " but I have yet a visit to make 
before I return :— so fare ye well, Alice !" 
and she turned from the spot, and, passing up 
the eminence, was soon lost to the view on the 
broad wild above. The old woman stood gaz- 
ing fixedly after her, and, long after Mary's 
form had become invisible, strained her eyes 
to catch a glimpse of it, and then sat down 
despondingly on the bank of the stream. 

The wanderer pursued her way over the 
common toward a group of forlorn cottages at 
some distance, the tenants of which were mostly 
occupied in the fields, save those of the one 
she entered, who were bound by sickness and 
affliction to their own miserable walls. On 
a kind of couch lay a wretched object, the 
mother of four or five squalid children : her 
look lost its utter dejection as her visitor en- 
tered, who sought to offer words as well as 

VOL. II. o 
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deeds of consolation, though they could not 
avail to stay the doom that was swiftly advanc- 
ing. After directing that the eldest of the 
children should come to the hall for some food, 
and promising that one of the priests should 
visit the poor creature on the following day, 
she qtdtted the destitute scene. 



k 
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CHAPTER XI. 



Mary had left the hovel but a short time, 
and was passing over the extensive downs, 
when she perceived at some distance Maldon 
in company with her yoimger brother. The 
latter had gone out coursing with his dogs, 
and had chanced to encounter the other, on 
one of his frequent excursions. 

On perceiving her, they advanced has- 
tily, and met with mutual pleasure; the 

* 

brother, bent on his chase, finding that his 
companion declined to go on farther with 
him, bade them a good morning, and was 
soon out of sight. The two lovers walked 
on slowly toward the valley^ and ^ther to 

6 2 
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lengthen the way, or engrossed so deeply with 
their conversation as to overlook the circum- 
stance, made frequent deviation both to right 
and left ; for, after so long an absence, each 
felt it delightful to dwell on their hopes and 
fears, and enlarge on the doubts and agita- 
tions already endured. Lovers' tongues, it 
is said, are always eloquent, at least in each 
other^s ears ; and they were scarcely con- 
scious liow rapidly time passed on, and that 
it was some hours past noon, when they saw 
at no great distance on the left the good 
Alan^s procession slowly wending its way, — 
slowly, but not weariedly ; for never did Knight 
*of Palestine feel more delight when the tur- 
baned head fell beneath his blow, than did the 
father at the success of his excursion. 

Thfe friar, on observing Miss Trastere and her 
companion, left his own party, of which he was 
heartily tired, and slowly Approached them, 
with the anxious yet sullen air of a man who 
knew his presence was unwelcome, but felt the 
attraction too strong to be resisted. His face 
wks pale, his look dejected, and his greeting 
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with Maldon was cold and unfriendly, for 
each wished the other in the tomb of his 
lathers. 

** You look as if you had been on a far 
pilgrimage, Paolo, and a painful one,^ said the 
young lady, " instead of a pleasant walk to 
the poor ruined chapel.'' 

^* So far as a harassed spirit and a weary 
mission go," replied he, ** I may well be term- 
ed a pilgrim. I thought the night would come 
down ere we had fixed that cross to the Dean^s 
taste ! — ^he grows more obstinate as his misfor- 
tunes increase," 

" Do not blame him," said Mary gaily, 
" or I shall make it ray own quarrel. Were 
you a true churchman, friar, you would not 
think it trouble to raise the sunken shrines 
ftam the dust, though the sun and the wind 
both beat Upon your head !" 

•** Will he be much longer a churchman ?'* 
said Maldon sneeringly, and, in truth, incensed 
at his ill-timed arrival: " the ties of the 
eloister can be put ofip with the cowl ; and he 
will 'find liberty sweet, if I am not deceived." 

- tf ' 
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That tongue of heresy has too lodg been 
active against the cowl,^^ returned the irritated 
friar. " Not long since, the stake aod the 
wheel would have been the mieed of such 
language; but it had not then dared show 
itself." 

" Let their terrors be for the guilty caa- 
science, Carthusian: there are feelings, to en- 
dure which is keener than bodily suffSering. 
It is a characteristic of your Order not to let 
the outwaird show tell what passes within ; but 
you have learned it badly, monk ; surely neither 
peace nor hope is in that aspect !* 

^* Think not to trample on me thus/' said 
tfhe other in a suppressed voic^, while his eyes, 
that had grown fierce and menacing, were 
turned alternately on Mary and her lover. 
The former, afirighteds hastened to calm these 
violent emotions, and intreated both to for- 
bear farther provocation. There was some- 
thing, however, in the manneif of her doing this 
that ddded fuel to Paolo's exasperated feeling, 
who remarked that to his rival her reproof was 
gentle, and her eye turned a£Peetionately — whilst 
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on him it was bent with an expression as if 
it bade him remember past presumption and 
be warned. He put his hand to his brow, as 
if to still the thoughts that rushed in a tor- 
rent through his brain. 

They were now arrived in a small dell, 
shaded by the height of its banks from the 
slanting sunbeams. A few scattered sheep 
were grazing on the slopes, and the grey 
rocks that rose out of the soil were partly 
shrouded by a brilliant coating of furze 
blossoms. ^^ It is a sweet seclusion/' observed 
the young lody^ as she paused and gazed 
around ; " was there a convent here, one could 
almost resolve to turn nun, for such an 
abode !" 

" It would, in truth, be a lovely oflering,"** 
said the friar, surprised into these words, as he 
gazed with evident admiration on the speaker : . 
" but what shrine is worthy of it ? and it could 
not be !" he added bitterly ; *' there are other 
vows more binding than those of the altar, and 
far more desired :— 'tis a mockery to speak 
of it !" 
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'* You presume too far, Paolo !^ she replied, 
her cheek colouring with indignation : ^^ if such 
a passing thought be a mockery, is it less so for 
servants of the altar to mingle in matters that 
are foreign to it, or to cherish thoughts that 
lead only to their own degradation ?'^ 

The last words were heard only by him she 
addressed, to whose feelings they but added 
farther bitterness. His impassioned look and 
words had been marked by Maldon, whose re- 
sentment thay kindled to the highest pitch. 

" Meddling friar !** he exclaimed, ** reserve 
that lying tongue to break thine own vows, 
which have bound thee to evil, and no good ! 
What have you to do with the vows of others ? 
— ^you have striven to baffle them, but your 
vile efforts are vain !^ 

Paolo was driven almost to frenzy by these 
words: the sight of the girl he loved so pas- 
sionately, now lost for ever, and of his insultr 
ing and successful rival — ^generated despair and 
jealousy united. But there were other feelings 
he had been struggling to keep down ; the 
guilty feelings of past days were in his look, as 
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he thrust his hand suddenly into his bosom, and 
drew forth the weapon he had then used, and 
which he had ever since worn next to his body 
by way of bitter penance. He raised it in his 
hand, and rushed towards Maldon : the stroke, 
however, reached not him for whom it was in- 
tended; for Mary, sedng the design, sprang 
with the quickness of thought before him, and 
received it in her own bodv. She stood a few 
moments aifter receiving the blow, fixed on the 
assailant a look of unutterable sorrow and aver- 
sion, and then fell on the green bank at his feet. 
His rival was so amazed at the deed, and the 
rapidity of its execution, that he gazed wildly 
upon the unfortunate girl, and then threw him- 
self beside her with a bitter cry. 

The Carthusian, when he saw that his re- 
venge had fallen on his own head, stood the 
marble image of affright and anguish ; his face 
wan, and his lips moving like those of a man in 
a fearful dream, he clasped his hands con- 
vulsively together, and rushed from the place. 

" Mary, my love ! look on me ! oh, speak to 
me r* Maldon said in a broken tone ; ^* you are 
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wounded deeply : — demon ! to strike at such a 
bosom !" 

** You are safe, William,^ she ^aid, with an 
exulting smile ; ^^ you are safe ! look not with 
such agony on me, for all will be well. Raise 
me yet more in your arms^ for my limbs grow 
faint.'' 

He raised her gently, so that her head rested 
on his shoulder, while the grassy bank on which 
she sat was stained with the blood that, in spite 
of all his efforts to staunch it^ flowed from the 
wound in her side. 

"I am in no pain," said the dying girl, in 
answer to his hurried question, '^ yet life is 
fleeting from me, and your hand cannot stay it 
— no I dearest comforter, your hand cannot stay 
it ! But a few moments since, we talked of 
our union. Oh ! that it might be ! — to be your 
bride was my fondest wish. Turn not so dis- 
tractedly from me ! My mother ! can I tot- 
get you ? how will you bear this !" and the 
tears fell fast from her eyes. 

" Let me bear you to her," said her lover, in 
H voice that struggled with his dei^iair: ^' I 
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will move swiftly to the hall^ and her care will 
soon revive you.** 

" I shall know it no more^ William. Tell her 
bow I loved her, and blessed her, and wished 
and prayed to gaze on her onoe more, and feel 
her embrace I We are parting for ever, my love ! 
I shall rest in your arms and hear your voice no 
more for ever. Come nearer to me !** she added, 
more faintly, ^^ for my look wanders ; and place 
your hand on my heart, that has been yours in 
life, and beats for you to the last. O Maria !" 
and, raising her eyes, she put the silver image 
of the Virgin to her lips, " retain my fleeting 
spirit yet a few moments, for his sake ! Comfort 
my beloved mother !'' She then drew Maldon'*s 
head gently to her own, and fixed on him a look 
of inexpressible aflection, which was never with- 
drawn. Her lips moved often, as if to give 
some indelible and parting word, till they closed 
for ever, and her cheek sank helplessly oh his, 
to wake into life, and kindle into beauty, no 
more ! He continued to support her, uncon- 
scious for some moments that life had passed 
away ; and then he laid the lifeless form gently 
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on the ground, and gazed fixedly on it. Th^ 
devoted girl looked beautiful in death, and the 
impassioned feeling of her last moments was 
still impressed on her calm and pallid features. 
It was more than man could endure ; he could 
not weep, but he felt his heart was broken ; and 
after a time he took the body in his arms, 
pressed it to his own, kissed the face and lips, 
and then bore it slowly to the valley. 

He had ascended the steep, and entered the 
dwelling without being perceived, and he ad- 
vanced directly to the hall. The family were 
all assembled there ; they had waited till beyond 
their usual hour of repast for her arrival, and 
were now forming conjectures on the cause of 
her long absence, when the wretched young 
man entered, stood in the midst of them with 
his burden clasped closely in his arms, and cast 
a wild and appealing look around. Words 
cannot, and must not strive to paint the strong 
agony of the parents — the loud . and furious 
demand of the father, or the deep and thrilling 
mourning of her who had fostered the lost girl 
in her bosom. 
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The grief, like the wrath, of the strong man 
is terrible. Trastere knelt beside the body of 
his favourite child, and his hollow and convul- 
sive sobs were heard in every part of the house, 
mingled with fearful imprecations on the mur- 
derer. At every pause he turned fiercely to 
Maldon, and with a glaring eye again demand- 
ed details of the cruel deed. The sorrow of 
the mother was more of that kind that ^^ hath 
no voice, and passeth show,'' — the body of her 
idolized Mary was before her, with the same 
calm, lovely look, though life was not there. 
The cold hand was grasped, and the cold 
lips were pressed to her's with the silence of 
despair. There was a fatal pleasure in thus 
clinging to her sole and beloved companion, 
and murmuring her name. No intreaties avail- 
ed to separate her from the body ; and the hus- 
band, roused from his own burst of passion, 
appealed to the superior for his aid and influ- 
ence. Alan had stood in the midst of the scene 
in the strongest emotion, uttering dire anathe- 
mas against the author of the deed. He strug- 
gled for some presence of mind, to suppress 
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his own anguish in order to calm that of others; 
he looked earnestly on each : — " You are made 
suddenly desolate, my daughter I" he said, " yet 
refuse not to be comforted, though her beauty 
is taken from the eye, and her joy from the 
heart ! She is not — and cannot — cannot come 
again. Sweet and beloved flower!^ he said, as 
his eye rested on the body, " cursed be the 
hand that has cut thee down! cursed in time, 
and when time shall cease to be ! But for thee, 
— Blessed Virgin ! is she not guarded in thine 
arms ? Her pure spirit, made happy, hears not 
our moans, sees not our tears. Then refrain — 
refrain from excessive sorrow, from sinful 
despair !" 

The mother heard and felt the appeal ; she 
rose slowly from the side of her child, gazed 
on the corpse long and passionately, and then 
slowly quitted the apartment. 

Maldon remained there still in gloomy 
silence, heedless of any words spoken to, or 
attentions offered him. He continued beneath 
the roof till the remains of the hapless young 
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woman were borne thence, and the earth had 
received all that he loved ; and he then went 
to his father s home. The hope and charm of 
his life were utterly broken ; he no longer 
took pleasure in any object or pursuit, con- 
fined himself chiefly to the lonely cottage and 
the wood that encompassed it, and there brood- 
ed over his early disappointment. The old 
man strove affectionately to raise his drooping 
spirits, and administer comfort, and often start- 
ed some subject of converse into which they had 
formerly entered with ardour, but his son heed- 
ed it not. There were two places that formed an 
exceptiim, although rarely, to the seclusion of 
life William now sought ; — the hall of Pacorra, 
where he was received with a melancholy plea- 
sure, sat with the broken-hearted parents, and 
talked of the virtues of the departed girl till 
it seemed to bring some comfort to their mindis. 
The other was the secluded spot where Mary 
met her end. Hither would he come at sun- 
set, just at the same hour that she died, and 
seat himself on the green bank, so lonely and 
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silent, amidst the scattered grey rocks^ the 
rich verdure, and the canopy of yellow blos- 
soms ; and the night still found him there. 

In the course of some months, however, his 
mind, worn with sorrow, gave way to the tide 
of enthusiasm from which its strong sense had 
before preserved him. It was a relief to the 
bitterness of feeling, and he clung to it. He 
began to cherish lofty reveries respecting a 
path to which he was called, a task that was 
to be laid on him. Sweet and heroic he deem- 
ed it, to bear the martyr^s doom and receive 
the martyr's crown, — ^for Queen Mary had now 
succeeded to the throne of her father, and visit- 
ed the Reformers with hatred and persecution. 

Paolo, the author of all this tnisery, had nei- 
ther been seen no^* heard of after the fatal even- 
ing. Search was made for him on every side, 
for deep and universal was the indignation the 
deed excited : but in vain the young men of 
the surrounding country tracked every path, 
and searched every place of retreat where it 
was thought he might have fled. It was pro- 
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bable that h6 was far and for ever removed 
from their scrutiny, since he had been ob- 
served by a peasant in a distant field, to rush 
wildly across the common toward the sea; and 
as there was no beach beneath for a human 
foot, and he turned neither to the right nor 
left from the cliffs, it was thought that, in the 
agony of his mind, he had found a speedy end. 
The effect on the mind of the people of the 
unhappy deed he had done, went far to dimi* 
nish and dissolve the remaining influence of 
the Romish priesthood: even the female part 
of the population, generally most attached to 
the ancient faith, when they saw the cowl and 
the cassock make their appearance, were ready 
to lift up their voices in bitter upbraidings 
because of the fate of the Flower of Pacorra. 

The Squire, it was remarked, was never af- 
terwards the same man ; the boisterous spirits 
and loud laugh were quite gone : his thick and 
raven hair became grey, and his ruddy counte- 
nance sallow and sunken. His old habits, too, 
seemed to have forsaken him : he rarely went to 
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any parties of festivity, and even the flagon, 
filled from the choicest tun in the cellar, had 
lost its attraction — -though not always; there 
were rare occasions when he would diink deep 
and fast, as if to drown the memory of his mis- 
fortune. He would then have the small silver 

t 1 • 

cup that Mary was accustomed to use, placed 
opposite to him on the table beside her seat, 
would fix his eyes on it^ and thus pass hour 
after hour, without uttering a word. 

It was resolved at last, that the family should 
leave the house, which had been the dwelling 
of Trastere's ancestors for generations ; and 
Father Alan earnestly advised ^that they should 
emigrate into Italy, — the native and beloved 
land of the mother, where her broken spirits 
as well as declining health might perhaps be 
restored. They listened with a willing ear to 
this advice : no earthly event, save the unhappy 
one that had occurred, would have taken the 
Squire from the hall of his fathers ; but it had 
of late grown almost wearisome to him. He 
disposed, therefore, of his estates and flocks, 
together with the ancient dwelling, and, accom- 
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panied by the superior, who never forsook th^m^ 
took passage in a vessel for Italy, and settled 
in the neighbourhood of Genoa. There the 
eldest son soon after entered a monastery, and, 
aided by the counsel and influence of his kind 
patron of St. Buriens, rose, in the course of 
years, to some eminence. He sometimes amused 
the leisure hours of his seclusion in writing this 
memoir of his family, of their simple life in 
their distant and native province, and of the 
misfortunes that urged them to seek a foreign 
land. 

The young and unfortunate Maldon remained 
for a few years with his father, till some time 
after the accession of Queen Mary to the throne 
of her sire. The cruel persecutions to which 
the Reformers were now exposed fired his de- 
termined and enthusiastic mind : he dwelt on 
them amidst his retirement, till his zeal and 
fancy grew inflamed ; in spite of the prayers 
and intreaties of his father, he resolved to set 
out for the metropolis and attempt to mitigate 
the sufferings of his fellow-protestants, or bear 
his testimony against their oppressors. He ar- 
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rived there, and acted a conspicuous part on the 
bloody theatre of persecution : no persuasion 
or menace could induce him to turn aside ; the 
old man waited long and anxiously, and heard, 
at last, that his Ion had fallen an illustrious 
martyr to the cause he professed. 
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CHAPTER I. 

» 

The northern coast of Cornwall, remarkable 
for its wildness and magnificence, was the scene 
of the following tale. The circumstandes re- 
lated, and which are authentic, took place 
about forty years ago, when comparatively 
little was known of that region. 

In one of the mines, not far from the sea- 
shore, a young man of the ntthe of Trelile 
found daily employment, severe and unwhplo- 
some while it lasted, but occupying cfolj mac 
hours of the foiir-and-twenty. When this l^ie 
was over, he, as well as his comrades, WM 4t 
liberty to return to his bleak and romantic 
home in the clifis. 

It is not easy to find a coast more bold and 
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startling than that of Morva : the few cottages 
that compose the village stand near its edge, 
against which the north wind comes with all 
its fury. The rocks rise like grey and mighty 
turrets^ the sole barriers to the storm, that 
hurls the wintry billows on them with tremen- 
dous force. At a short distance over the vil- 
lage rose the high and rocky hill of Caralva, 
from the summit of which you looked far to 
seaward, and on either hand beneath, where 
the long and joyless waste stretched till lost 
to the eye in the distance - it was sprinkled at 
wide intervals with cottages and villages. 

In such a situation^ as is often the cai^, 
however bad the habits and morals of men 
may be, from a dearth of religious instruction 
or proper example, their spirits are bold and 
daring, for conscience seldom makes cowards 
of them. And the race of men who at this 
time dwelt along the shore sometimes carried 
their lawless deeds to the last extent of violence 
and heartlessness. No «ooner did an ill-fated 
vessel, driven before the tempest, strike on 
the rocky and dangerous coast, tlian every oc- 
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cupation was deserted and cottage emptied, 
while their tenants poured to the beach, braving, 
in the rage for plunder, the utmost fury of 
the waves ; and instead of aiding the helpless 
who struggled for life, scrupled not on some 
occasions barbarously to deprive them of it, for 
the sake of the dress and other valuables of 
the unfortunate shipwrecked people. Even to 
ythis time the tale is told in the Scilly Islands, 
that when Sir Cloudesley ShovePs gallant fleet 
was totally wrecked on their coast, the unfor- 
tunate commander reached the shore alive, but 
quite exhausted, and was received by an is- 
lander and his wife into their lonely cottage. 
The rings which the stranger wore on his 
finger, together with his purse, tempted these 
people to murder him while he slept. They 
carried his body forth, and buried it during 
the night in a retired spot not far from the 
water^s edge, where the islanders still point it 
out, with the observation that no verdure ever 
grows on Sir Cloudesley'^s grave. The family 
of the admiral afterwards instituted an inquiry 
in the Islands after any relics that might re- 
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maiti, and the ring was purchased of the is- 
lander who had taken, as he declarqfd, the dead 
body from the waves; and there the matter 

rested. 

Along great part of this coast was carried 
on also an extensive smuggling trade, in which 
many a lawless spirit was trained; for this 
purpose tlie remote and rugged creeks and 
bays afforded great facilities, and many were 
the daring and desperate deeds achieved by 
these men, which in my younger days I have 
heard with delight recounted by some of them, 
whose heads were then ** silvered o'er by age."" 

It was about this time that singular man, 
whose fame and whose followe?rs have since 
spread through every part of the kingdom, 
firift came to these parts. Wesley found here 
a soil that invited his most zealous efforts, 
and repaid them with surprising success. He 
ran his devoted course with delight; for he 
perceived that this rude and ardent people 
listened with eager and rapt attention to his 
discourses, which appealed at once to their 
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hearts and senses. The effect was rapid and 
strikug: it was the first time that religion," 
in its melting as well as terrible attributes, 
had been thus introduced, and its cause so 
{^leaded with men of strong feelings and ungo- 
yemed passions ;-— to use one of the speaker's 
own figures, the strong men bowed themselves, 
and their hearts, hard as their native rocks, 
were deft asunder. 

This apostle of modem times, unexhausted by 
fatigue, by the sultry heat or winter's cold, came 
to the place where a numerous assemblage im- 
patiently awaited his arrival. His name was 
like the gathering cry that once summoned the 
northern clan to its plaided chief. The old and 
infirm left the cottage, irom which years before 
had never knowD'them to wander, and, leaning 
on their staff, hasted to the spot : the mother 
bore her children along distant and rugged 
paths, while groups of every age, sex, and rank, 
passed eagerly on where the minister was soon 
to arrive. At the moment he appeared there 
•'was neitli!^ murmur nor sound of exultation, 
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but silence deep as the grave, and every look 
rested on his with an expression of unspeak- 
able reverence and expectation. 

And his presence might well command those 
feelings: few who ever gazed on that fine and 
majestic countenance could afterwards banish 
it from memory. His large grey eye had no 
fire of earthly passion ; but, always animated^ 
beamed full of pity and mercy, or, far more 
seldom, shot forth terrors on the heads of the 
guilty. The love of riches he scorned — the 
love of woman he knew not ; but to the eternal, 
interests of others gave every faculty of his 
powerful mind, every afiection of his heart. 
His hair, white as silver, fell gracefully over his 
forehead and shoulders ; his voice, though not 
strong, was perfectly clear and articulate, and, 
in the deep silence always preserved around, 
was heard by the remotest parts of his congre- 
gation. They were often gathered on the hill- 
side, where it sloped gradually down to the 
shore, or on the beach, amidst rocks and the 
murmur of waves. And here, when the sun 
gave his parting beams to the scene of that 
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silent multitude— moveless, entranced in ear and 
eye by that look that told only, and that voice, 
of a silver sound, that spoke only of things im- 
mortal — it seemed as if they mutually stood on 
the verge of earthly things, and that eternity, 
like the sea spreading far at their feet, was open 
and present to their view. 

The subject of this narrative was one of those 
who were most powerfully affected. He wept 
bitterly, and felt emotions of sorrow and peni- 
tence, in which hope was mingled, till then new 
to him. He repassed that evening the solitary 
path that led to his dwelling, but sleep was a 
stranger to his eyes : the voice, still rung in his 
ears, and thoughts and fears of guilt and misery 
rushed like torrents over his soul. This con- 
tinued some time, when, unable any longer to 
restrain his feelings, he besought and obtained 
an interview with the man whose discourses had 
so wrought on him, and with all the fervour of 
a young enthusiast, opened his whole heart to 
him. 

There never was a better judge of human 
nature than Wesley — he saw at once that this 
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untaught youth was possessed of strong talents, 
and a natural eloquence, that might be directed 
to the highest purposes. He soothed and en- 
couraged his spirit ; and, placing a volume of 
the Scripture in his hands, bade him study at- 
tentively the Prophets and the New Testament. 
' Given by such a hand, Trelile placed it in his 
bosom as a sacred treasure. In the hours of 
cessation from his employment, and they were 
many, he would retire to the high solitary cliffs 
that overhung the sea not far from his dwelling, 
and« unseen by human eye, peruse the sublime 
strains of prophecy, till his imagination kindled 
into enthusiasm, and the glowing pictures of 
felicity, solemn denunciations, and laments over 
untimely riiin and misery, all sunk indelibly 
into his memory and his heart. Often did the 
evening find him in this silent scene, disturbed 
only by the rush of the waves on the shore be- 
neath, or the screams of the sea-bird from her 
rocky nest. 

His reveries by day were followed by visions 
of the night, in which he beheld his beloved 
minister beckoning him to follow, while he led 
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him forward to a distant scene, where the earth 
spread all-gloriou^y around, and the sky was 
cloudless above. 

This could not long contuiue, and his restless 
and aspiring desires were sopq gratified to the 
full. As the sphere of his labours grew larger, 
Wesley felt the want of more auxiliaries, apd 
he summoned the youth who had been one of 
the first fruits of his ministry, to employ his 
zeal and opening talents in the same cause. 
Trelile obeyed with a mixture of joy and fear, 
and soon beheld among the numerous congre- 
gation those who had known him in his igno- 
rance, and little suspected the talents that so 
long had slept unnoticed. Here his intimate 
acquaintance with the prophetic writings stood 
him in gr^at need; passages of beauty and 
sorrow flowed fluently from his lips, and did 
not seem like strapge sounds. 

From that hour his destiny was decided: 
a mind so highly excited and inflamed could 
think no more of daily and laborious appli- 
cation, and he pursued with unquenched ardour 
the path into which he had been invited. When 
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rising and favouring prospects in the world go 
hand-in.hand with its applause, what path, 
however humble, but will have its unshaken 
votaries ? He left his home« and his mission 
led him to various parts, and to the abodes of 
strangers, where his reception was almost al- 
ways favourable. The constant exertion of his 
talents gradually improved and refined them; 
and ere very long he became one of the most 
popular ministers of his illustrious master. He 
was often astonished at his own success, and 
at the flattering approvals paid him.; and am- 
bition, and something like vanity, began to find 
a place in the heart that had hitherto been sin- 
cere, though enthusiastic. 

Hitherto he had known life only in its hum- 
blest sphere ; but now days of brightness began 
to appear, and introduced him to richly-^fur- 
nished dwellings and polished inmates : be was 
a guest at tables where luxury was not wanting. 
He beheld men of information, and well-dressed 
women, whose looks expressed any thing but 
displeasure and disappointment, listening atten- 
tively to his discourses. And those discourses 
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were aided by a well-formed person, regular 
features, a large dark eye, in which every 
meaning of the spirit dwelt, and which was 
almost shrouded beneath a redundant head of 
short and curling black hair : and his voice 
was one of those that find an instant passage 
to the feelings. Few would have recognised 
in this man the humble and obscure labourer, 
who, not long before, had toiled on his native 
rocks. 

This was the path he pursued for a few 
years, with' zeal but little diminished, and with 
an increase of public esteem and reputation. 
But his constancy was now to be put to a se- 
vere test. In the north of the county lived a 
widow lady, by no means stricken in years, for 
her charms were not yet faded, and she was 
mistress of a good mansion and estate. She 
had listened on several occasions with delight 
to the eloquence of young Trelile, and looked 
on his person with something very much like 
the eye of affection. 

. He visited at the house, and it was not long 
ere he perceived that all the possessions he so 
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much admired might become his own. The 
temptation was great, was almost irresistible; 
he hesitated long ere he yidded to it. On one 
hand was a small annual stipend, a life acccnn- 
panied with almost incessant fatigue and piira- 
tion, and not seldom contempt aiid persecutkni^ 
and no prospect of its ever making him richer 
in the things of this world ; on the other, a 
large landed property, with a house that to 
his eyes seemed splendid. He might with a 
word call it all his own, together with a bride, 
whose hand had been often sought by richer 
pretenders. No more would he be summoned 
to face the wintry blasts and driving snows, or 
arrive- drenched with rain at a wretched and 
obscure cottage, the shivering inmates of which 
could scarcely furnish him a scanty meal. 

Nature prevailed over faith in the trial, and 
he took the hand of the well-endowed widow, 
and on the morrow gazed around him with 
rapture on his ample domains. He had indeed 
risen high and gloriously above his once low 
estate. The poor, obscure, and ignorant la- 
bourer in a few years was become the man of 
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talent, the substantial esquire, caressed by the 
many, and preferred by beauty and wealth 
above his superiors, and ease and luxury wer^ 
liis portion for life. Where was now the ardent 
and indefatigable minister, to whom day and 
nighty storm and sunshine, were alike in the 
prosecution of his work, — who taught that the 
smiles and glory of the world were to be tram- 
pled in th^ dust, and its riches counted vain ! 

The world drew its golden veil over him, and 
he rested in its shadow, nor felt for a time the 
loss of the unclouded sun that had brightened 
on his path. The care and improvement of his 
grounds npw drew hi? whole attention ; he 
walked in his garden, beneath the shadow 
of trees now his own, with ceaseless delight, and 
gazed in the ponds that adorned them, and the 
flowers that fringed their banks, till hour fled 
away after hour. 

How inexpressibly sweet to a poor and de- 
pendent man is the first taste of riches ! The 
sense of independence — the hourly experience 
of its innumerable comforts — the rapturous con- 
viction tliat Poverty, like an armed man, shall 
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stand and menace us no more, nor hover round 
the path of those loved ones who come after us 
— the willing obsequious respect paid by others 
to the hitherto neglected being — the dominion 
over their smiles and kindnesses who so lately 
passed by with contemptuous indifference: — 
all these feelings visited Trelile's mind, and 
elevated it more than was meet for a man to 
whom the bitters of life had been familiar. He 
occasionally received letters from his patron and 
friend Wesley, warning him to beware of being , 
lulled asleep by the wiles of prosperity. 

He read these epistles at first with deep 
emotion, and replied humbly and sincerely to 
one who had been more than a father to him, 
and of whose personal character he stood in the 
utmost awe. But the voices he heard around 
him now were not those of mistrust and re- 
monstrance, but of flattery and applause. 
Guests were not wanting at his well-spread 
table, and professions of friendship and attach- 
ment were poured profusely into his ear. The 
warm and yet new affection of his bride-r-often 
had he gazed on woman's face and met her 
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looks, and not always without emotion, though 
turned on him, perhaps, with contempt. But 
now, he was the beloved husband, whose slight- 
est will was law, and all the treasures of 
woman's affection poured upon him, and by 
her counted too little, while her fine features 
were ever turned with delight on his own. — It 
was a new and fascinating existence, to which 
his feelings yielded implicitly, and an age of 
unsullied happiness opened on his view. 

Many months had now passed away; sum- 
mer had fled, and autumn, and cold and wintry 
weather succeeded, and he was compelled to 
seek his resources within doors. Often now 
was his blazing hearth surrounded by a jovial 
and cheerful circle, that loved his society, and 
his wines and good cheer yet more. The 
song too went round, and the hours grew late 
ere the thought of parting came. Yet on a 
stormy night, when alone, and the wind swept 
hollow over his dwelling, and through the long 
avenues of trees beside, with that sound which 
seldom fails to awaken the fancy, his thoughts 
wandered to the cottage of his parents on his 
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native cliffs, where poor and comfortless they 
bent over their scanty peat-fire, and. thought 
of their son, while he, encompassed with luxury 
and every good, thought only, lived only, for 
himself. 

One evening, after a day of most inclement 
weather, during which the snow had fallen fast, 
and the tempest, not yet lulled to rest, howled 
fitfully at intervals — the only sound that broke 
on the silence around the solitary dwelling, 
Trelile was seated by his social fire-side, and 
his wife, who was engaged carelessly with her 
needle, sat opposite to him, when a horse's 
tread was heard approaching die door, and a 
few moments after a stranger entered the par- 
lour, and stood and gazed intently at the 
persons before him, without uttering a word. 

Trelile started from his chair, for he distin- 
guished in an instant the features of him who 
had been the founder of his fortunes, and had 
drawn him from poverty and obscurity. The 
venerable man shook the snow and rain from 
his long white locks, looked tenderly, yet up- 
braidingly, at his host, and clasped his hand 
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in his own, that trembled with emotion. To 
the attentions .heaped upon him he returned 
courteous answer^ as soon as he had mastered 
himself. 

Whoever had once been Wesley's chosen 
friend, knew well that his was that affection, 
"stronger than death,'' that endured through 
every adversity and neglect, and fled not even 
when vice and apostasy invaded the heart on 
which it had been fixed. Trelile, who had 
lived in his smile, and thought his approbation 
the highest meed on earth, now stood self-con- 
dinned before him, and shrunk from the 
glance of his penetrating eye. 

Accustomed to implicit and unlimited obe- 
dience from his assistants, this founder of a 
mighty sect was tenacious of his authority, and 
exercised it sometimes in a very arbitrary man- 
ner. But in the youth before hin\ he saw only 
the allrsubduing influence of wealth, joined to 
other powerful fascinations. He turned the 
conversation to general subjects, and engaged 
in it with that softness and ease of manner and 
perfect courteousness for which he was always 
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distinguished. His countenance was arrayed 
in smiles, and his expressive eyes beamed with 
kindness and good- will, while he related many a 
strange circumstance and trait of character that 
he had met with in his various journeyings. But 
gradually his features became more solemn and 
severe ; the character he was speaking of closely 
resembled the one before him, on whom he 
fixed a look that penetrated his soul, and, lifting 
his right hand, as was his custom, to command 
attention, he poured forth a torrent of warning 
eloquence, in which he set before his hearer the 
nobleness of voluntary privation and self-denial, 
the glory of labouring for the good of others, 
and the future felicity that would await the 
sacrifice, ending by a prediction of the misfor- 
tunes that would inevitably follow in case he 
burst not the silken fetters that bound him. 
Trelile listened with extreme emotion, his tears 
flowed fast, and for some moments the visions 
of past hours of sufiering and triumph passed 
over his thoughts, and he vowed to follow the 
advice and intreaties of his benefactor. 

At a very early hour on the following morn- 
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ing, his guest bade adieu to his mansion, heed- 
less of the inclemency of the weather, and went 
on his arduous way, his horse^s tread resound- 
ing long on the hollow and frosty ground ; and 
years of sorrow and desolation passed ere he 
saw his face again. 

Time, however, softens the most powerful 
impressions, and Trelile^s wonted gaiety and 
carelessness returned, save that at times that 
winter's night would pass like a painful vision 
over his thoughts. But in the following year a 
great and entire change took place in his situ- 
ation and happiness: — ^his wife, but a few years 
older than himself, fell sick, and, after a few weeks 
of sufiPering, died; and her child, but a few 
months old, soon after followed her. It was the 
first dreadful shock his feelings had ever ex- 
perienced : he saw the woman who had been 
the foundress of his fortunes and respectability 
in the world — who had preferred his love to that 
of all others — He dead before him, and the same 
smile of devoted afiPection on her lips with which 
she had always met his presence. It was the 
last earthly feeling that rested on her features 
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when she died: wife— lover — ^benefactress— all 
were before him. 

And where, he thought with agony, cpuld 
he hope to meet such a spirit again ? She was 
the first, the only one, that ever truly loved 
him : his lately exulting heart felt aU its deso- 
lation, and that it was once more left alone in 
the world. The consolation and sympathy of 
others were offered in abundance ; but h^ deemed 
them hollow and unavailing, and given to his 
fortune more than from regard to himself. His 
fine possessions, which before had clung so close 
to his attachments, now hung loosely on them ; 
his gardens and ancient groves looked dreary 
and desolate. His steps daily wandered to the 
tomb of his wife : it was strange, that in her 
life he felt not thus passionately towards her : — 
always in her presence, and accustomed to her 
minute and affectionate attentions, his attach* 
ment was almost negative, and no excitement 
called it forth . But she had died ere her charms 
had faded, or her love had palled ; and grati- 
tude, too, flowing from an oppressed spirit, 
mingled with the vivid memory of the past. 
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and called up every excellence freshly from the 
grave. 

He resolved at last to vary the scene, and 
seek another land and clime, where the novelty 
c^ the objects might perhaps give a new impulse 
to liis mind. He accordingly disposed of his 
estate and mansion, and bade adieu to scenes 
where, to his view, his happiness had suffered 
so early a shipwreck. Proceeding to the me- 
tropolis, he took a passage in a vessel bound 
to the West Indies, and, after a prosperous 
voyage, landed at Port Royal in Jamaica. 

Previous to his departure from England, how- 
ever, he had performed an act that duty and 
charity both required of him, in settling an in- 
come on his aged and deserted parents. He 
met a most hospitable reception from the mer- 
chant to whom he carried a letter of introduc- 
tion, and who invited gay and convivial parties 
of his friends to meet the stranger ; and their 
high and reckless spirits insensibly produced an 
effeqt on his: they too had left their native 
land, and adopted this distant country for their 
own ; and the separations of family, or the che- 
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rished relatives they had left behind, sat lightly 
on their thoughts. 

Trelile envied the constant and busy excite- 
ment of mind their profession afforded them ; 
and, feeling the want of a similar resource, he 
resolved to explore the interior of the country. 
He quitted the town, and bent his course to- 
wards the lofty ridge called the Blue Mountains, 
the summits of which look down on splendid 
scenery, and afford a purer and cooler air than 
is breathed in the plain beneath. It was the 
first time he had quitted-his native land, or bent 
his course through scenes so different from those 
he had hitherto beheld. Their wildness and 
strangeness delighted his ardent and enterpriz- 
ing mind, — the perpetually brilliant sky, unob- 
scured by a cloud, and the Indian sun, so much 
fiercer than his own, flaming on his head ; and 
the dews of night, so full of fatality to numbers, 
sometimes fell on him, when, benighted in the 
woods, he was far from any cottage or shelter- 
ing-place. He penetrated the thickest groves, 
ascended the loftiest heights, and bore with 
pleasure the extremest fatigue ; for his spirit. 
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like a captive slave set free, burst from its chains 
with rapture ; — and the fevered air and the 
evening damps were sweeter to his feelings than 
the joys of a£3uence, and all the luxuries he had 
lately left ; for he desired, though he was hardly 
conscious of it, to fly from himself — ^from the re- 
proachful testimony sometimes of his own con- 
science, and the void and restlessness he felt 
within. In the hut of the negro he often found 
his home, and envied the content and cheerful- 
ness of spirit of its humble tenants. 

Such were the feelings of the time, and little 
did he foresee how soon they would give place 
to others of a far different character. There 
were moments also when his widowed heart fled 
from the scenes around to that distant land he 
had left behind ; when, wandering through the 
groves of orange or plantain trees, and oppress- 
ed with fatigue and the scorching heats, he sunk 
down at the foot of one of them for shelter and 
rest — in these lonely moments, the home of his 
own land would rush on bis thoughts, when no 
loneliness was on his heart, and his fair posses- 
sions were stretched around him ; now, he was 
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an outcast and wanderer. Then the white mar- 
ble tomb, placed in his garden, rose to his view, 
where the mother and her infant slept together, 
and ove^ which he had so often hung and wept. 
His own native home, and rugged cliffs, wild 
and dreary, filled up at last the picture of me- 
mory ; his early years of ignorance and peace, 
when riches tempted him not, and passion filled 
not his heart. But the shadows of night came 
while he dwelt intensely on these reveries, and 
the plaint of the wood-bird, and the increasing 
darkness of the grove, warned him to rise and 
depart. 
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CHAPTER II. 



After a residence of two years in this coun- 
try, chiejfly passed in perpetual changes of resi- 
dence and* scene, he resolved to return to his 
native land, and took passage in a merchant- 
ship, bound to Ireland. The voyage was rapid 
and successful, and unmarked by any incident 
of peril or storm ; and in a few weeks Trelile 
landed in the harbour of Cork. He touched 
the shore with deep and undissembled pleasure^ 
and with the firm resolution that no circum- 
stances^ however adverse, should ever induce 
him to quit his country again. 

It was a dark and cloudy day when he land- 
ed ; no clear Indian sun threw its brilliant glare 
over the scene, or rich and evergreen foliage 
spread their shadow ; but a keen and chill air 
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prevailed, and the few trees that decked the 
sightless hills around were stripped of every 
blade of verdure ; yet he gazed at all with de- 
light ; his whole mind was attuned to joys of 
his native land, to the comforts of an English 
home. 

Whoever has wandered, whether to the dis- 
tant and splendid East, to the land of romance 
and chivalry, or, nearer home, to the gorgeous 
cities of the South, will confess that even the 
clouds of smoke that hung over his own city, or 
the falling torrents that confined him to the 
blazing hearth, were dearer to his sight and 
hearing than any thing beyond the wave that 
bore him to his native shore. A farther ex- 
perience of the world had taught him the infi- 
^ nite importance attached to wealth, and that, 
with a moderate confidence in his own talents 
and personal appearance, he needed no other 
passport to the good graces of so<;iety. With 
a spirit reviving from the wounds it had received 
he looked around, as if to select the path he 
should now pursue. He proceeded to Dublin, 
and spent with pleasure some time in that city. 
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which, in many respects, may be styled superb. 
At that day, travellers were more rare than at 
present, and seldom annoyed each other by 
their numbers, in exploring various parts of 
the empire. It was the season when the Irish 
House of Commons was assembled, and Trelile 
took advantage of it to attend their debates; 
and the eloquence he heard, so far surpassing 
all he had conceived an idea of, made a pro- 
found impression on his mind. 

But other thoughts and prospects soon drew 
his whole attention. The appearance of afflu* 
ence, in the mean time, that attended him, and 
his prepossessing manners, soon, in that city of 
hospitality, procured him introductions into 
attractive and agreeable society. From the 
gaiety and dissipation that almost invariably 
prevailed there he at first was disposed to re- 
cede, but insensibly he entered into them with 
greater ardour and attachment than their more 
experienced votaries ; for, after his long exile, 
and life of comparative solitude, excitement and 
indulgence had for him a31 the charm and 
power of novelty. 

VOL. II. I 
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While he thus sailed with the stream, and 
yielded to the fervid impressions of the hour, 
he became intimately acquainted with a very 
interesting Irish family ; it consisted only of a 
mother and daughter, both of the Catholic 
religion. The former had. for some years been 
a widow, and left in slender circumstances; 
and all the latter had to depend on for a dowry 
was her beauty ; but that beauty was of an 
order that men passionately love — not the calm 
blue, mental eye, the clear and reflective fore- 
head, and the slender yet elegant form ; but a 
full, joyous, and resistless loveliness— a large 
dark eye, that told of an ardent yet tender 
heart, where all her country's boundless viva- 
city resided. 

Trelile saw this woman, and loved her; 
repeated interviews only increased his affec- 
tion, and he thought that, could he obtain her 
as a companion for life, he should be exquisitely 
happy. It was in vain that reason whispered 
to him the wide and impassable difference of 
religion. To wed a Catholic, — every hope, sym- 
bol, and ceremony of whose faith was at , utter 
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variance with his own— he started at the pros- 
pect. How could harmony and union of thought 
and feeling dwell between them ? arid from how 
many sources might regret and discord arise, to 
mar all the felicity of life ? And his friends — 
those who had known him but lately the stem 
and decided advocate of another faith, — would 
they not reproach, ridicule, and condemn him ? 
Still he saw and conversed daily with the 
beautiful Catholic, who was pleased with and 
encouraged his attentions, as also did the 
mother, who saw the advantage of an union with 
a man of his independent fortune. He knew 
that he should have fled the fascination, and 
not have parleyed thus with its power, which 
was fast laying prostrate his heart and his 
reason. A love such as this was indeed new to 
his feelings : his first wife he had married more 
for the possession of her wealth, than from j>er- 
sonal affection. It was true, a softer feeling 
grew on him afterwards, and, mingled with an 
ardent gratitude, had made him deeply lament 
her loss. But this passion for Laura was a new 
element, in which his soul existed and tri- 
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umphed, where sights and sounds of loveliness 
were perpetually around it, and all former 
attachments now appeared cold and unsatis- 
factory. 

The event proved it, and in a few weeks 
more the young Catholic was his bride. Even 
on his marriage day his mind misgave him, 
and confused presentiments of future misfor- 
tune pressed heavily on his spirits; but, in 
the constant societv of his beautiful wife, these 
fears and anxious feelings were quickly for- 
gotten, and he was plunged into an intoxica- 
tion of happiness. The joys of affluence, even 
when grasped by previous poverty — the charm 
of exploring fair, and till then unseen lands — 
the sweetness of flattery and admiration, — all 
were dreams and shadows in his esteem, to the 
soul-delighting and undying passion for which 
alpne he now lived. 

The mother of his bride resided with them, 
and for some time a succession of company and 
gaieties filled up most of the hours. Among 
his wife^s accomplishments was that of music; 
and their evenings, apart from society, were 
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passed in listening with rapture to the melody 
of her voice, as she sung to the harp some of 
the plaintive strains of her own land: — For the 
music of a bride^s voice, however tuned, can 
never fail to fascinate ere the first few cloudless 
months are fled. To gratify her, Trelile studied 
every art. The most splendid ornaments and 
dresses that money could procure were laid out 
for her taste and acceptance; and these were 
gifts she passionately loved. He invited with 
little discrimination, and spared no expense in 
the entertainments he gave ; for he saw that his 
wife was admired by all, and in every com* 
pany he heard the praises of her beauty. He 
deemed this the golden period of his life, and 
foresaw no cloud on the prospect, — no storm 
that would blast its tranquillity. 

This union possessed, unfortunately, too 
many discordant materials. Laura had never 
sincerely loved him; she admired his person 
and talents; yet his fortune drew her to the 
altar, and her heart had no share in the deed. 
As yet he perceived it not, saw only perfec- 
tion in his fair partner, and, if any occasional 
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sallies of Ill-humour or discontent were in- 
dulged in, he passed them over as the effects 
of caprice or thoughtlessness. He sighed, how- 
ever, at times, when he sp,\y her . gteps directed 
to a place of worship he -tjould not enter, con- 
demning, as he did, her faith as idolatrous ; 
the gold cross also suspended at her neck, and 
the exquisite picture of the Virgin in her cham- 
ber, to which she nightly addressed her sup- 
plications before retiring to rest. 

Yet these, with the keen ridicule she some- 
times cast in company on his faith, as a heresy 
from the true one, and the few but precious 
relics treasured in a small casket of the rich- 
est workmanship, and on which at times she 
gazed with more ardour and delight than her 
looks ever evinced when turned on himself — 
all these were insufficient to break on the 
dream of passion, that he was happy, ineffably 
happy, in the possession of one of the fairest 
and most attached of her sex. It was not 
probable that a woman of such ardent and 
susceptible feelings, and exposed to daily ho- 
mage and flattery, could long guard her heart 
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against tender impressions. The devoted and 
almost slavish attentions of her husband pleas- 
ed and gratified at first, and by degrees be- 
came habitual, and at last almost indifi*erent; 
and often, at the moment that he sat gaz- 
ing on her countenance with rapture, her fancy 
wandered to the attracjtions of one of her 
other admirers. 

Among the company that frequented the 
house, was an oflScor of the garrison, a coun- 
tryman of her own, who, in spite of his youth, 
had visited several distant parts of the world, 
and seen severe service. He conversed with 
Trelile on the climates and rich scenery of the 
' Indies, and on the various luxuries common 
there; and to the wife he talked in a strain 
of lively narrative, varied with many compli- 
ments on her beauty, and on the happiness 
the possession of a hand such as her^s must 
confer. Both were pleased with his society, 
the wife unfortunately too much so ; and when 
Trelile, as was sometimes the case, passed the 
evenings in other company, Laura and their 
military guest found in each other's society 
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that the hours fled too rapidly away. She 
* made some attempts to resist the growing pas- 
sion, but in vain ; her heart had never found 
its rest in her own home; and, after many 
and repeated persuasions, urged with all the 
eloquence of passion, she quitted at last the 
roof of her husband, and fled with her lover. 

Trelile returned that night from a gay and 
numerous party, ignorant of the desolation 
that awaited him at home. Finding the apart- 
ments below empty and silent, he rushed 
into her chamber, and found that also deserted. 
Still he could not believe it possible she had 
gone, except for a visit or excursion without 
the town, and would return in a short time, 
for it was late. Hour after hour fled away ; 
and, as every carriage rolled past his door, he 
started wildly, imagining it would stop and 
usher in his adored wife. 

But when morning came, and he was told by 
those who delight in- conveying tidings of 
misery, and who found the wretched man 
pale and agitated, and still pacing ceaselessly 
through his dreary chambers, that she had 
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quitted the city on the preceding night, driven 
at a rapid pace, and in company of the man 
who had been his friend and his guest, he sunk 
insensible on the ground. 

There were some who said they had foreseen 
it all ; but on him it came as a sudden and 
fearful surprise ; mid, when he came to him- 
self, the look he threw around was that of 
utter despair. There was no hope left : he 
had embarked all his happiness in that fair 
vessel dT beauty and passion, and had been 
basely and cruelly deceived. With her, and 
her alone, he could have borne every ill of 
poverty, pain, and privation— every frown and 
neglect of the world ; — for her sake he would 
have met and triumphed over the fiercest mise- 
ries. And his riches — what did they avail 
him now ? He cast his eye on his superb 
apartments, and their useless furniture ; the 
splendid mirrors, that no longer reflected that 
figure and face of loveliness, the place of whose 
rest had been to him as a paradise ; and the 
harp, flung against the wall, never to be awak- 
ened to melody by that hand again. 

i5 
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Unable to remain any longer in his spacious 
and desolate abode, which now began to be 
' as a wilderness to him, he resolved to quit the 
city and seek a more remote asylum. The 
last tidinf^s he heard of his wife and her com- 
panion were, that they had passed over to the 
Sister Country, and instantly embarked for 
America. He disposed eagerly of his house 
and /urniture, dismissed his servants, and, 
setting out alone, wandered he knew not whi- 
ther, and cared not. During the time that 
had elapsed since his marriage, his property, 
in consequence of his thoughtless and expensive 
way of living, liad become considerably im- 
paired. He stayed not to take leave of the 
many acquaintances, or friends, as they called 
themselves, who had made his hospitable house 
their frequent resort ; their attentions or con- 
solations could not avail him now. 

Had he practised care or economy, enough 
remained of his impaired fortune to insure a 
handsome competency for life. But the seal 
of ruin was on him ; and he seemed to feel it, 
for little excuse could be pleaded for the way 
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of life in which he henceforward plunged. 
Having made his way to the other country, he 
proceeded to London, the place where, he 
thought it most likely he should find the pri- 
vacy and obscurity he desired. He took lodg- 
ings, spent good part of the day in wan- 
dering through the crowded street, and the 
evening in some of the various resorts of gaiety 
and dissipation. 

There were times, however, when his sick- 
ened heart refused to take pleasure in sights 
or sounds of gaiety, and he passed the evenings 
alope, in his own apartment. What painting 
can depict the feelings of that heart, as he sat 
beside his solitai'y fire, with his eye fixed in- 
tently on the wavering flame, and thought of 
his own home of bliss, with Laura, beautiful 
and adored, by his side, who wept as he told 
her of his past sorrows and wanderings, and on 
whose bosom he trusted his wounded spirit 
would find repose for ever. But now, another 
head was pillovVed there ; and her voice, like 
that of an angel, consoled another''s cares. 

Again, when the lights had made his saloon 
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appear like the day, and amidst an admiring 
party^ she struck the harp with an enchantress' 
fingers, what applauses followed, and then he 
gazed on her bewitching features. As the 
fevered recollections bore away his mind, he 
looked wildly round, as though the scene passed 
again before him^ and then gave way to a 
passion of grief. But no imprecation on her 
head, no wish that vengeance or misery should 
pursue her, ever passed his lips. 

There were not wanting associates in the 
resorts he frequented who seized on this solitary 
sufferer as a prey, and tempted him on to vices 
which he would otherwise have turned from in 
disgust. But his spirit was yielding fast to the 
misery that had fallen on it, and his strong and 
talented mind became often subservient to the 
purposes of low and baser spirit s« 

The gaming-house afforded the most vivid 
excitement ; there he often utterly forgot that 
the hand of Adversity had been on him, and 
beheld the hoards of gold on the table with a 
greedy and devouring eye. He was sometimes 
successful, and seized on his gains with as much 
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joy as if he had never known the taste of riches 
before^ and bore them to his home, or more 
often was persuaded to dissipate them among 
his reckless companions. But his mind was in 
general too much discomposed for him to expect 
the advantages of an habitual gamester ; he 
found at last, by repeated and severe losses, 
that utter ruin would follow such a career, and 
he rushed from the house to return to it no 
more. There were some who persuaded him 
to drown his sorrows in the bottle ; but this he 
in general shrunk from: — the excitement was 
too strong for his restless imagination ; and 
he refused the repeated glass with fear and 
aversion, while others were indulging freely 
around. 

A career such as this could not continue 
long: his property wasted gradually away; 
for he totally neglected all care of it, and felt 
not that it was the last friend he had now left 
on earth, with whose loss all else would for- 
sake him. 

And yet this period was rapidly advancing : 
bis altered appearance, as he walked the streets 
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with a hurried pace, denoted the slendemess of 
his finances. Two or three times faces passed 
him whom he well recollected to have seen at 
his bouse in Dublin ; but now their look gave 
no sign of recognition. But he soon confined 
himself entirely to his lodgings, for want of 
ability to appear creditably abroad: his^small 
apartment was his only home, in which he 
passed the day, and heard the ceaseless roll of 
carriages pass his door, and the footfall of 
passengers, day and night; but no foot ever 
approached his home, or voice inquired for 
the solitary inmate. His meals were few and 
coarse ; yet, ere the means of subsistence were 
quite exhausted, and he was left a stranger in, 
to him, a strange land, he resolved. to set out 
for his native country, and strive to reach the 
scenes of his youth, where he might yet find 
some who remembered him, and who would 
show him kindness. 

He gathered up his scanty wardrobe, and 
having paid the mistress of his lodgings, with- 
out a sigh or regret he quitted London on foot, 
at an early hour in a cold winter's morning. 
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Coaches were rare at that time, and his re- 
duced finances would not allow any other mode 
of travelling. 

He soon reached the open country, and pro- 
ceeded at a quick pace, with spirits animated by 
the fresh air and prospects to which he had 
so long been a stranger. But an incessant pro- 
gress reduced his strength, already weakened by 
privation and sorrow, and he was yet a great 
way from the place of his destination. 

After some days had thus passed, in spite of 
rigid economy, little was left to support the 
inevitable expenses of the way. The weather 
too had become unfavourable, and the roads 
difficult, yet he was compelled to keep on his 
way without halting ; for he longed to draw 
near the place of his first prosperity, which was 
not far out of his route; and recollections, 
before unheeded, now began to gather on his 
mind. He had exerted himself all day towards 
the close of his journey, beyond his strength, 
and the evening had set in with wind and 
chilling rain; yet the paths already began to 
grow familiar to him, which he had formerly 
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passed in tbe pride of affluence. But now, the 
wretched man was noticed by few, and pitied by 
none : with a broken heart and withering fjtame, 
he sought only to find a last quiet refuge. The 
love of her who had injured him was still the 
solace and strength of his spirit ; and, strange ! 
the hope of the future had nothing so sweet as 
that remembrance. True, she had made him 
all he was now : and he gazed on his trembling 
hmbs, his poor garments, and thought of the 
dishevelled hair, turned grey by sorrow, that fell 
on his sunken cheek, while the tears streamed 
from his eyes, — ^yet he should die blessing her : 
and did she stand once more before him^ he 
would have knelt at her feet, and clasped her 
to his bosom, till death had parted them for 
ever. 

But it began to grow dark, and the way was 
wild and solitary ; and he looked around anx- 
iously for a shelter against the inclemency of 
the weather. He approached a cottage not far 
from the road-side, by the inmates of which he 
was received with kindness, and some simple 
and substantial refreshment was set before him. 
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On the morrow he set out with a hurried pace, 
aa^l in a few hours came in view of the house 
and lands that he had once called his own. 

He looked around with intense earnestness 
as he approached the spot: the garden was 
almost the same, and the rows of trees still stood 
there, and shaded the walks he once loved so 
much to frequent. The mansion was appa- 
rently in the possession of another lord, for he 
heard cheerful voices^ proceeding from it, and in 
a far and embowered corner of the garden, pre- 
served just as when he left it, was the tomb of 
white marble erected to his first wife and her 
infant child. The sun shone full on it, and he 
hastened thither, and sat down beside it, and 
wept bitterly. For then the memory of that 
first yet buried love of woman, such as it is 
seldom proved — of Mary, his devoted wife, who 
died while pouring forth blessings on his bead, 
whose feet would have flown to his side, like 
a spirit of a better world— came back on the 
friendless man. 

It was at this time that the venerable Wesley 
was proceeding through Cornwall on one of his 
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occasional and favourite journeys; received with 
great and undissembled joy wherever he came, 
add hailed by his followers as if he had been an 
apostle of old. He was driving rapidly in his 
carriage one afternoon along the road, when he 
heard a lamentable and imploring cry from be- 
hind. He stopped the carriage, and, gazing 
out, beheld a poor and emaciated man, with 
dishevelled hair and tattered garments, who 
knelt on the ground, and, with clasped hands 
and look of wild emotion, uttered these sublime 
words : " My father, my father ! the chariot of 
Israel and the horsemen thereof!" 

He recognised in a moment the face of the 
youth he had once loved ; and, springing from 
the carriage, threw his arms round his neck, 
and wept like a child, while in broken accents 
he expressed his sorrow for the condition in 
which he beheld him. His silver locks fell 
on the shoulders of the wretched and sorrow- 
stricken man, as he knelt before him, and over 
whose pale features hope gleamed again, for he 
knew that he had found a friend who would 
never forsake him. Wesley raised him from the 
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ground, made him enter the carriage, and list- 
ened With deep attention to the tale of his way- 
ward fate, striving to comfort and animate him 
with the prospect of brighter times. 

Trelile returned to his native place: his 
parents were both dead, yet there were several 
who remembered and behaved kindly to him. 
He dwelt again in the same cottage ; and till 
the day of his death received a small income, 
quite sufficient for his wants, from the hand of 
his benefactor. He lived several years, and 
appeared by his manners and conversation to 
possess a resigned and subdued spirit. He 
quitted no more this humble and quiet sphere, 
and often passed many of his hours in the soli- 
tude of the wild and magnificent shores he had 
once used to frequent. Here he would indulge 
without restraint the memory of his ill-fated 
but indelible career ; of the hour when he was 
rich, and admired, and blest with a fair and 
idolizing wife ; and then he turned to his hum- 
ble abode and desolate state, and strove, though 
with difficulty, to be resigned. 

But this could not be when the passionate 
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thoughts of the faithless Laura rushed on his 
mind: then her image pursued him, and he 
could not fly from it ; and, breaking into vain 
lamentations, he would fix his look on the vessels 
that swept before the wind past the shores, and 
long to be transported to the land whither she 
had fled, that he might see but once more the 
beautiful cause of his ruin, although she should 
scorn him. These, however, were moments when 
a fevered imagination got the better of his for- 
titude and resignation ; his aspect in general 
showed that early and exquisite sorrow had 
taught him wisdom^ and a better and nobler 
hope. 

But his heart was broken, and a few years 
afterwards he sunk into a premature grave. 
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ST. MARTIN'S ISLE. 



CHAPTER I. 

Among the various clusters of isles that 
surround our shores, none bear so striking a 
resemblance to each other in wildness and 
sterility, as well as in the manners of their 
people, as those which lie to the extreme of 
the north and west of Britain. The Isles of 
Shetland are exposed to a colder climate, and 
to ruder tempests, than the small and nume^ 
roils group, known by the name of the Scilly 
Islands, situated about twelve leagues from 
the Land^s End. In the latter the snow never 
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falls, and the water seldom freflp; while the 
air is peculiarly pure and healthy. 

Few persons ever landed on these rude 
shores, however sickly, who did not feel a 
bracing energy, and an elastic flow of spirits, 
peculiar, it is said, to the extreme clearness ddd 
subtlety of the atmosphere. Although the 
distance from the main is so shorty the stranger 
perceives, when he has crossed the sea to these 
isolated abodes, that he is absolutely in a dif- 
ferent state of existence. The islanders seldom 
leave their own land, preserve a great deal of 
ancient primitiveness and simplicity of manners, 
and, what is singular, speak the English lan- 
guage with greater purity than their neigh- 
bours on the main land opposite. Hospitable 
they are to the utmost of their means— their 
dwelling ever open to the foot of the stranger ; 
and another trait still more worthy of record 
is, that their young women are distinguished 
for the fineness of their complexions, and the 
beauty of their features. It is no wonder, then, 
that many an inhabitant from the western 
provinces comes to these friendly isles for a 
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wife, and wSnj a fair Scillonian has been 
transplanted to a soil far different from her 
native one— even to the north and south, as 
well as to the distant lands beyond sea. Six 
only of the numerous isles are inhabited, but 
the number extends to more than a hundred, 
the greater part of these, with' few exceptions, 
being little else than rocks, more or less barren, 
and of various form and size. It is not pro- 
bable, .that in former times, however remote, 
a larger number of isles were inhabited than 
at present, as there are no traces left, or tra- 
ditions preserved, of such a circumstance. ^ 
There still exists a ruin called CromwelPs 

« 

Castle, that was used as a place of defence in 
the time of the usurper, and where more than 
one traitor were sent for execution : but no feu- 
dal remains uplift themselves — ^haughty even in 
decay — to meet the ocean^s storms, and tell a 
tale of former cruelty and power. No aristo- 
cracy has ever dwelt in this territory, where a 
happy equality has generally reigned, inter- 
rupted only by the casual distinctions a tolerable 
share of wealth, gained now and then by a few 
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enterprising 'commercial peopI%rwi bestowed. 
They have intermarried with each other for 
centuries ;— and the only rivals to their little 
pride of family or wealth have been the chiefs 
of ^' the garrison,*" as it was called, that during 
the war was established here with its governor, 
offices, surgeons, &c. A handsome range of 
houses of fine stone was built, and called the 
barracks :—tlie governor had a mansion on a 
gentle declivity near Uie water^s edge : several 
companies of soldiers were constantly main- 
tained ; and the isles were never so prosperous 
or gay. But peace came : — the handsome 
barracks now look ^^ forlorn on the hill of 
winds," deserted, and echoing no longer to 
music and the voice of revelry : — the ramparts, 
on which so much expense had been laid out, 
know no longer the soldier s tread ; and all the 
pag^ntry of warfare has passed away* 

Saint Mary's, the chief of the grou|), and in 
which is situated the capital town of the same 
name, is a beautiful island, three miles in length, 
and one mile in width. It contains a thousand 
inhabitants, half of which number form the po- 
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pulation of we metropolis of the whole Archi- 
pelago, which stands at the western end of the 
isle, in a small and secure harbour, and is close to 
the water^s edge. The rest of the people are dis- 
persed throughout the interior, in two or three 
small villages, but chiefly in detached cottages ; 
and these cottages are often placed in situations 
of much beauty ; each tenant has a small garden 
in ftont, kept in the nicest order, and full of 
vegetables^ among which flourishes, as monarch 
of the soil, the homely potatoe, allowed to be 
more excellent here than in any other part of the 
United Kingdom, not excepting even the land 
of Erin. The windows are often adorned with 
numerous pots of flowers, kept with taste as 
well as care. 

The scenery of this isle has a character 
of its own, presenting, in a small compass, 
almost every variety of the picturesque.-— 
Rocky hills and valleys, whose miniature size, 
yet romantic form, are as perfect, and in a 
measure a$ interesting, as those of far more 
magnificent and celebrated scenes : a deep 
and narrow glen, into whose bosom the sea 
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forces its way ; a noble precipicM^ on^ whose 
fearful brow stands a small white cottage, that 
laughs, as it were, at the storms lashing its very 
foundation : — a cromla, or heap of vast stones, 
cm the summit of a fern-covered hill. There 
are charms in scenery like this that atone for 
the want of cool shades, — of sheltering groves, 
or luxuriant pastures. So confined have been 
the wanderings of very many of the tenants of 
the other isles, as never to extend beyond (and 
that once or twice in their lives) a visit to the 
town of St. Mary's ; whence they have returned 
to their rude and sea-girt home, and ended 
their days afterwards in satisfaction, that they 
had seen so much of the world ! To others, 
however, who, more curious, ventured to the 
main, the splendours that opened to their view, 
and the attractions till then unknown, long 
after embittered the simple comforts of their 
homes. From Saint Mary^s the eye wanders, 
as in the Grecian Straits, over other isles at 
various distances — some rising near and boldly ; 
others afar, like specks in the horizon ; and 
the communication kept up between them is 
uncertain 
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Strangers, who travel for theit pleasure or 
curiosity, frequently sail from the main land 
to visit these lonely abodes, and pass some days 
there ; but it is difficult to conceive that any one 
should resolve to take up his residence among 
them. It so happened, however, that about 
perhaps twenty-five years since, a gentleman 
and his only daughter landed at St. Martinis, 
an island little inferior in size to St. Mary's, 
and about two leagues distant. No one knew 
whence he came, much less the reasons that 
could determine him to so solitary a mode of life. 
He . took a cottage near the end of the island, 
with some land attached to it, which he em- 
ployed himself in cultivating, or rather farm- 
ing. While engaged in manual labour, (for such 
was his fancy,) as well as in the superinten- 
dence of his small farm, his daughter directed 
the household concerns of the cottage, with 
the aid of one female servant, a native of the 
place. The dwelling was confined; the few 
apiartments consisting of a small parlour and 
kitchen, and the requisite chambers above : 

and there was a garden in front, where flowers 
were soon made to bloom, amidst more neces- 
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sary productions for the table. It was true, 
the cottage had a southern aspect, which, how^ 
ever preferable in most climates, exposed it 
here to the most furious winds that prevailed 
during the year. It had a noble sea-view : 
and Colonel — — , for sudi was his rank, 
who had lived sufficiently abroad to acquire an 
ardent relish for the varied features of nature, 
loved it the better for its wildness. 

Among the various surmises (formed respect- 
ing the strangers, it was said by some that misfor- 
tune had driven them here to seek an asylum : — 
others, less charitable, thought it was some 
crime committed, which he sought to bury in 
solitude. It was evidently not poverty, as there 
was no want of the comforts, or even enjojrments 
of life within the mansion : as all the bills in- 
curred were regularly discharged, and charities 
given with no stinted hand ; and the appearance 
of the inmates^ when they did venture beyond 
the precincts of their domain, was not only of a 
respectable, but superior description. Before 
long, indeed, all unfavourable fancies and con- 
jectures were hushed, and consigned to oblivicm. 
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There were books in this solitary house, ranged 
in shelves along the whitewadied walls, whose 
spotless surface was also adorned with drawings, 
the most finished and tasteful that had ever 
stood there. These formed the in-door amuse- 
ments of the recluses ; and most useful as well as 
interesting they must have been, for there were 
no resources in the world without, save those 
afforded by nature. It was wonderful, the 
islanders thought, that people should come so 
far to look at their dark cliffs and bleak ocean 
beyond ; and yet the new-comers never seemed 
to be weary of traversing them in every pos^ 
sible direction, as well when the skies blackened 
as when they were pure and brilliant. 

Few of the inhabitants were admitted to 
their society, or crossed the threshold of their - "' 

dwellings ; yet Colonel was not an 

unsocial being : — ^he loved to enter the fisher- 
men^s huts, and converse on the various suc- 
cess of their excursions, and the perils that 
sometimes attended them ; and the widow or 
the orphan of those who had perished, tasted 
on these occasions of his bounty. The homes 
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of the islanders, however, were not always rude ; 
they pride themselves on the extreme neatness 
of their interior, on the quantity as well as 
quality of the linen, and its almost transparent 
hue. In the small town of St. Martin^ indeed, 
situated at the other extremity of the island, on 
a lofty beach, the poor and mean aspect of the 
houses often hides a domicile of singular clean- 
liness, and, in some cases, of studied taste ; and 
the fair Scillonians, in the humblest abodes, 
are never destitute of the gay mirror^ — ^not the 
least expensive household article. 

With their many good qualities, the island- 
ers had one or two notoriously bad ones; a 
wreck, for instance, however calamitous the 
circumstances, was considered by them in the 
light of a blessing, and there was never any 
want of the most zealous endeavours to profit 
by it. Woe to the unhappy bark that was 
driven on their shores ! there was no mercy to 
expect for its cargo, or for any thing that was 
valuable on board. No cruelty or ill-treatment 
was shown; yet the same people who would 
have found the most hospitable reception, had 
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they come as visitors, were stripped of all that 
they possessed because they belonged to the wreck. 

Every effort to convince them of the sinful- 
ness of such conduct was thrown away : — the 
oldest islanders, who were bowed with age, and 
could look back on two-thirds of a century, de- 
clared- it .would be a tempting of Providence not 
to taiy^ldvantage of its gifts when put in their 
way, aiia 4£uit their fathers^ fathers had always 
thought the same* 

It was not long after their being settled in 
St. Martinis, ere the father and daughter sought 
the house of prayer. As they passed from their 
home along the treeless hills, upon which the 
purest air on earth was felt, they could dis- 
tinctly hear the sound of the bell that summon- 
ed the people to church. Let it not be thought 
that this westernmost territory of Britain was 
unsupplied with sufficient and regular worship. 
The churches, it is true, were " few and far be- 
tween ;'' yet, though not large in size, or impo- 
sing in their architecture, were quite sufficient 
to contain the whole not only of the devout, but 
likewise undevout part of the population. Sin* 
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gular erecticHis they were, and are at the pre- 
sent moment, standing generally on the tops of 
acclivities where the erring islanders Biay have 
a view of them from their distant abodes and 
solitary fishing-grounds. The edifice in question 
was about seven feet in height on the iiiside ; 
rjthe tower, that stood apart, was a few feet 
higher, and bore on its summit a ponderous, 
solitary bell, whereto a rope was affixed that 
hung down on the outside so 89 to touch the 
ground. There was a convenience in this, for 
the clerk had only to take up the rope, and 
ring his awful peals, without the trouble of 
opening massive doors juad rusty locks, had 
such existed — ^but the io^f¥:,l&^!^ these' ap- 
pendages. This beU, uncovex^ tp i^ winds of 
heaven, had been known to outUve two" or three 
generations ; but not so the rope by which it 
was rung, that being -more subject to decay : 
and once, it is well known, th^e w^ no service 
throughout St. Martin's on a Sunday morning ; 
as the new rope happ^iing most negligently to 
be composed of straw, neither old nor stale, 
a hungry island cow, strolling by the church, 
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as passage after passage in a favourite poem or 
drama laid siege to his feelings ; and he re-trod 
at night Ae solitary path to his home with 
feelings of mingled condemnation and deligbtv 
That home, the parsonage house, was for a 
single inhabitant a dreary and a solemn one*, 
unlike the church, of diminutive proportions* 
it was too roomy for a ocnnpanionless curate. 
The parlour windows looked out into a gar- 
den surrounded by a high wall. The small 
.windows were partly concealed by a large 
vine, that had spread its branches^ and foliage 
more thickly than usefully, for no fruit ever 
ripened beneath the island blasts. One do- 
mestic only took care of this abode; and its 
sil^ce and sadness struck on the heart of the 
youthful tenant, when he returned from the 
attractive cottage on the hill, and drew an 
ancient arm-chair to the large chimney, in 
which blazed a small and uncertain fire. He 
had not deemed it sad till the strangers came : 
it had on the contrary been to him a dear 
retreat, amidst his books, his writings, and 
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rausings on various things both of this worid 
and the next ; and he loved it the better fo^ 
its silence. But now, when the light gleamed 
on it^ as he bent over some ancient volume, his 
pale and thin countenance seemed abstracted ; his 
full and expressive eye, whose brightness look- 
ed out from the wan features, spoke of things 
wide and far from the subject before him. 
Then at church, fantasies till now unknown 
rushed like waves of the sea across his mind ; 
and when Lucy's figure on entering first caught 
his glance, his voice grew hurried, and earth 
took possession of the thoughts which he had 
offered to a bettier world. 

Lucy was not such a novice in affairs of the 
heart as to be wholly blind to the impression 
she had made on her new acquainttmce and 
minister. With the thoughtlessness and vanity 
of a girl, she was pleased to have a devoted ad- 
mirer in such an exile, and beyond that she 
dwelt not seriously on the subject, and showed 
neither encouragement nor reserve. The Colo- 
nel was occupied great part of the day in the 
cares of his little farm, which was in fact his 
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hobby ; and though its produce might not 
much improve his income, yet his fields of rye 
and barley, and the groups of young trees he 
had vainly planted on the wastes, were sources 
of interest apd occupation. His only fear had 
been, lest the loneliness of the situation should 
have preyed on the spirits of his daughter, who 
was thus cut off from the attractions of society : 
and he saw with pleasure that she grew not only 
reconciled, but attached to it. There were 
fishing and sailing excursicHis, and visits to the 
adjacent islands, in which she was attend^ 
sometimes by the curate, the only companion- 
able being on the island, and whose local 
knowledge was highly useful. On a calm and 
clear summer's evening, the view from the emi- 
nence on which their abode was situated was 
very novel and striking: the high shores of 
Trescaw were a few leagues distant, with the 
sandy tracts of its interior; in front, the fine 
form of St. Agnes ; and far in the distance 
stretched one puny islet after another, of various 
height and fantastic figure, some presenting a 
wild verdure, others only the face of a cold and 
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cheerless precipice — these scenes offered many 
an attractive excursion, and it was the delight 
of the fair exile to explore them all in succes- 
sion. They set out one morning from St. 
Martin^ in a boat with steady rowers, and 
landed in a few hours on the level strand of 
Briar Island, the fairest and most luxuriant of 
the group. It was flat, but richly cultivated ; 
bleak hills and wastes there were none; each 
cottage had an aspect of comfort about it ; the 
small garden, and, in a few cases, some fruit- 
trees were beside, and adjoining, thriving rye 
and corn-fields. Cattle are rare in these do- 
mains;* but there is a breed of small, hardy, 
spirited horses, very like in activity and make 
to those of the Shetland hills. It was a short 
run from hence to St. Agnes, the most romantic 
of the whole group — with its small, picturesque 
hills, verdant to the top, that afford herbage 
for a few scanty flocks. Formerly there were 
only five dwellings here, the whole of whose 
tenants were lost, returning from a marriage 
festival at "St. Mary^s. The habitations are now 
more numerous, and on an eminence at the 
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water^s edge stand two handsome and lofty 
lighthouses, the only ones in the whole terri- 
tory, which are seen across the deep to an im- 
mense distance-— beacons to warn the mariners 
of the dangerous reeft that lie far off the land. 

These lighthouses were built at a great ex- 
pense, and the direction of them was now pos- 
sessed by two naval men, who had held the 
rank of first^mates in a line-of-battle ship. They 
had been fortimate against a number of com- 
petitors ; for the place was much sought after, 
aflSbrding an jjicome of eighty pounds to each, 
besides sundry privileges. The dwellings of 
these two c^Scers stood at the foot of each light- 
house, about a hundred yards apart ; and their 
manner of life afforded a curious proof that 
human nature on a solitary rock is just the 
same as it is m crowded cities. They were 
both married, had families, and seemed to be 
possessed of many oomfiorts : a number ot fine 
fowls were scattered about; the gardens were 
well-stocked, and in the best order ; the interior 
of the dwellings was remarkably neat, with 
carpeted parlour, and the kitchen-floor freshly 
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sanded ; while fowling-pieces hung against the 
wall, proved that the wild-fowl and game on the 
isles found its way to their tables. Our ramblers 
acceded to the pressing invitation of one of the 
lighthouse keepers to enter his abode and take 
some refreshment, which was quickly placed 
on the table, both in a substantial and cheering 
form. 

Yet these two lonely families lived on terms 
of the most bitter enmity with each other : they 
held no intercourse with the few poor families 
who resided on the isle ; and while the mistress 
of the house regretted, as well as her husband, 
the unsocial life to which they were condemned, 
she broke out with the same breath into vehe- 
ment censures on her opposite neighbours, on 
the domestic management and extravagance of 
the wife, and her high airs, pretending to be of 
better family than herself! The officer re- 
marked that his associate had seen little service, 
shook his head at his pretensions, owned that 
their families were not even on speaking terms, 
aad said they lived as cheerless a life as Robin- 
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son Crusoe upon his desolate island. It was 
afterwards learned at the cottages, that their 
hatred was not confined to evil speaking only, 
but sometimes kindled into personal strife of 
tongues ; and that such a war of words passed, 
and such looks of malice and all bitterness were 
cast from dwelling to dwelling, as was enough 
to " shake the isle from its propriety." 

The sun had set ere the wanderers quitted 
the shore of St. Agnes, and the sky looked fiery 
and threatening ; the rowers exerted their ut- 
most strength to arrive at the Isle of Trescaw 
before the storm which they dreaded should 
begin ; but the wind rose, and blew strongly 
ahead, and they pulled for some time without 
making much progress. As the light faded, the 
tempest spread over the waters, that rushed 
high and foaming beside the small bark: the 
land was not more than a league distant, but 
it was difficult to reach it, and every moment 
became more full of danger. The lady's face 
was pale, though it bore no marks of fear, 
and her companion strove to summon his fleet- 
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ing courage, and to utter words of encou- 
ragement He thought on the utter change 
that a few hours had made in the fjEice of na- 
ture; the ocean, that had been so hushed in 
the morning, reflecting in its bosom every tint 
of the earth and white cloud of the sky, had 
assumed the aspect of an enemy, in whose steps 
were despair and death. Still more resistless 
was the thought of the change that a few 
moments would perhaps efiect — when the world 
with its hopes and fears might pass for eyer 
away, and a future being burst on the view. 
He would have sought firmness from the idea, 
but nature shuddered at the gathering horrors 
around ; and in the sound of the surges on the 
distant shore he seemed to beaar the voice of 
eternity ; for the most sublime as weU as resign- 
ed sentifioents will not supply the place of har- 
dihood in the hour of extreme peril; and Mr. 
Watts, his look bent on the troubled scene, re- 
coiled instinctively as each huge wave rolled on 
the bark, and broke in wild foam beside it. 
They now drew nearer the shore, — to that part 
above which the ruins of Cromwell's Castle 
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tower, and the precipices looked black and 
ragged over the white and glistening billows that 
curled up their sides: — ^there was no gentle 
beach of sand — ^no creek, where the water slept 
calmly in spite of the roar without-— or cottage 
perched on the clifPs, whose view might cheer, 
though its inmates could not save : the stern and 
mouldering walls of the desolate ruin alone 
might be distinguished. 

Yet Lucy's look quailed not, nor withdrew 
itself from the fearful spectacle, nor shrank from 
the spray that flew wildly over her head ; her 
companion gazed on her in astonishment ; and 
the thoughts of his native hills and aged 
mother, and even of his beloved flock, fled 
before the one engrossing care for her safety. 
Yet safety seemed impossible, as the darkness 
prevented their being discovered from land, 
and each fisherman'^s bark, that had been des- 
cried a short time previously, had long since 
gained a place of refuge. The headland, whose 
base they now drew near, lifted its bleak front 
like a barrier betwixt them and life ; it afforded 
no place of ascent, and the ancient tower on its 
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brow, that had once stood the shock of battle, 
was untenanted. Suddenly they thought they 

heard shouts from a distance, and in a £ew mo- 

i < .. -J -^-' ' •. 

ments lights were seen gleaming on. high, and 
voices were heard amidst the wild blasts, but 
nothing could be distinguished : the lights de- 
scended slowly from one point of the cliff to 
another, and the islanders who bore them stood 
at last on a projecting point, just above the 
rush of the surges. They were scarcely in time 
to save ; the boat was become the sport of the 
waves, and it was with the utmost difficulty 
that the crew had prevented her, more than 
once, from being dashed on the shore. They 
strove to gain the point where aid was at hand ; 
and the islanders, who distinguished Lucy in 
the gloom by her white garments, threw a rope 
on board, but it fell short ; and the boat was 
driven directly on the rock with such fury that 
the oars, hastily stretched out to break the force 
of the shock, were snapped in pieces, and the 
water rushed into the broken vessel on every 
side. The fearful excitement of the moment 
nerved the mind of the young pastor; he 
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caught the rope with one hand as it floated by, 
and grasped the garments of his sinking com- 
panion in the other with such force, that he 
retained his hold till they were both drawn 
in safety to the rock. The men, too, were 
saved by the exertions of the friendly fishermen ; 
and with no injury save the alarm which the 
nearness of a terrible death had imparted, the 
shipwrecked pair began slowly to ascend the 
rocks, pouring out at every step the warmest 

« thanks to those who had rescued them. Drench- 
ed with the waves, and benumbed with cold, 

• they were conducted by one of the party (who 
appeared to be its chief) to his habitation, situ- 
ated on the opposite side of the island, which, 
however, was so narrow in this part, that it did 
not take long to arrive at it It stood just above 
the beach in a small hamlet, of which it seem- 
ed the most imposing-looking dwelling. The 
kindest reception was instantly given to the 
travellers: dry garments were provided, and 
the spacious chimney, adorned with stone seats 
-. within, was illumined to its remotest obscurities 
bjT the wide flame that quickly rose. 

VOL. II. L 
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The simple-hearted islander^ the lord of 
this mansion, might well merit a more par* 
ticular description. Isaac, for that was his 
name, had lived to forty, — such was the age he 
owned, and there was nothing in his appear- 
ance to belie it, — ^in a state of single blessed- 
ness, and in great contentment of mind. The 
Tillage he lived in had been the abiding-place 
of his fathers for generations, and the andent 
house he inhabited had ever been their home. 
He had rarely quitted his own isle of Trescaw, 
whose very barrenness was dear to him, save 
to visit the town of St Mary's, and that had 
been done on some necessary business, rather 
than from any motive of pleasure. : Indeed, 
for the lovely ^ghts and sounds of tbis<worid, 
for all things in fact that powerfully appedbdr. 
to the senses, Isaac professed an entire Siisi^^ 
gard. Although his secluded situation hjBiC?^ 
shut him out in great measure from' {& 
actual experience of their influence, yet he 
had gathered a good deal from books, for 
he had a shrewd and inquking mind, and 
a few volumeifOT^ worn, antique aspect ap^ 
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peared on the shelves above. Not a clergy* 
man for the last twenty years had resided 
on the island but Isaac had become his 
crony, and his surest resource during days 
of incessant rain and long winter evenings: 
and being of a most conversible turn, as 
well as gifted with a memory of great tenacity, 
he had picked up much and various informa. 
tion, with ^ven a sprinkling of ancient lore, 
from the different characters who had filled the 
pulpit of his parish. Often did the ears of the 
pastor tingle with pleasure at the sound of 
Isaac^s measured footstep entering his solitary 
dwelling, after he had listened perhaps for 
hours to the wild sweep of the tempest, or 
looked out on its dark aspect Then the fire 
blazed, the pipes were lighted, and the cheerful 
glass placed before them; and even midnight 
often came ere the converse began to flag. It 
was natural that a man so placed and gifted 
should deem himself somewhat superior to the 
unintellectual islanders around him ; and a slight 
vanity as to his own endowments was the good 
maii^s failii^y mixed with soSf^X exceeding com- 
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placence in listening to the sound of his own 
vcHce, 

He had a sister much less advanced in years, 
who kept the interior of the house in order, and 
was the reason perhaps that its master had 
never yet taken a helpmate to himself. So 
satisfied was he with his condition, howevfer, 
and so confirmed in all the little habits and 
ways of lonely men, that he scarcely dreamt of 
a change. 

Seated in the place of honour as well as com- 
fort, on the stone seat within the chimney, in 
the high elation of spirit which the vivid con- 
trast of situation gave, Lucy felt disposed to 
enjoy every thing around her. And there was 
food, she thought, for observation, as her eyes 
turned from one portion of the spacious apart- 
ment to another. In a neat framework attach- 
ed to a part of the ceiling, were placed nume- 
rous rows of salted fish of immense size, the 
celebrated Scilly ling, sought after from all 
parts of Britain, and judged by epicures to have 
ihe finest gouty when boiled slowly in milky of 
any tenant that the wide deep contains* Oppc^ 
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nte these were several sides of bacon, the pro- 
vision for winter, and sundry bottles stood in 
goodly array on a shelf beneath. There were 
two or three clothes-presses, whose doors, partly 
open, disclosed piles of linen, the hue of which 
might have rivalled the snow, did it ever fall in 
these isles. 

An open door at one side of the apartment 
discovered a chamber, whose floor was of earth, 
but dry, and covered with the fine soft sand of 
the shores. The small bed was homely, but 
its curtains and canopy, of exquisite whiteness, 
might have decked the couch of a voluptuary ; 
this being part of the array on which each 
islander prides himself. A flickering beam of 
the fire glanced too on a small and even hand, 
some mirror, suspended at the bed-post ; and 
the strong scent of decaying flowers and odorous 
dried plants that issued •out, triumphed even 
over the savoury steams of the repast prepar- 
ing. This was soon placed on table in the form 
of an immense pie, that had been previously 
provided for the evening repast of the family : 
it stood in the midst, with a most defying 
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aspect, and around it on the pure cloth was a 
circle of cups and saucers, from which to sip 
the fragrant weed in street but most incongruous 
companionship. A niece of the hos^s, from a 
distant isle, was the only adcUtion to the party ; 
and having said an earnest grace, Isaac made a 
deep incision in the pie, lifting at the same 
time a considerable part of the thick and pon- 
derous crust* Lucy started back in terror, for 
within the spacious sides of the dish appeared 
an animal coiled as in Ufe, like a sleeping boa 
constrictor, — the huge congor eel of those seas, 
a most favourite dish with every inhabitant, 
at all meals, both morn and eve; and in a 
pie the flavour is considered particularly fine 
and concentrated. Every intreaty, however, 
that their fair guest would partake, even 
taste it, was vain, although an assurance was 
added that her prejudice would be immediately 
conquered. But the tea was voted excellent ; 
so much so, that the curate could not help 
expressing his surprise that, in so remote a 
spot, the finest quality of the plant should be 
found. Isaac coloured slightly, and he«tated 
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a little. ** There was a reason in the case," he 
said; ^^in these isles, Sir, we are a solitary 
people, unknown to the world, and deprived of 
the luxuries which are commonly enjoyed in it. 
The waves but seldom wash wine and sugar, 
tea, and, it may be,, hollands, on shore to be 
picked up: and they are neither sold nor 
bought. The vessels from foreign parts some- 
times bring to, or are becalmed off the shore, 
and barter their good things for our necessaries 
of life. You will hardly enter a cottage in the 
isles but possesses some of these comforts 
amidst their wretchedness : or how would the 
poor creatures while away the winters, during 
each of which, too, there are tempests on these 
dangerous coasts; and many is the unhappy 
crew that I have seen perish, their cries for 
help drowned in the wild waters,^' (Isaac^s 
features brightened as he grew picturesque) 
" and the face of the deep covered with the pro- 
ducts of the east, the west, the north, and the 
south, floating without an owner, and in a few 
hours wafted to the beach.^ He paused, and 
took from the shelf a bottle, whose ruby colour 
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sparkled in the fierce light *^ This was one 
of many/' he continued, *^that was washed 
ashore on the beach before my dwelling: it 
was a dreadful night, and the gale blew from 
the same quarter as when Sir Cloudesley's 
gallant fleet perished many years since. I 
heard the signal-gun of distress, and started 
from my bed ; on reaching the edge of the sea, 
there was nothing to be seen ; but, after a short 
time, something white came driving on the 
billow, and I saw it was a human figure, and, 
rushing into the surge, grasped it in my arms, 
in the hope of saving a fellow-creature's life. 
The form, however, lay like lead upon my 
breast : it was that of a lady as young as your- 
self, madam; and, on holding a light to the 
face, we saw that life was quite gone, while the 
water ran streaming from her handsome dress, 
and wan and terrified countenance, over which 
hung hdr dark hair. Two days after, we buried 
her in the very garments and array in which 
she was found, together with two or three more 
of the crew who were cast on the beach, but 
they were placed in another grave. There 
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were many articles came ashore, more or less 
broken bj the waves, amongst which were some 
hampers of wine, whose contents were scattered 
on the strand and rocks. 

Lucy listened to the kind intreaties of her 
host, that she would taste the contents of this 
bottle, which he recommended as an excellent 
restorative after her fatigues and alarms. It 
was of the ancient vintage of Oporto, and, to 
judge by the reviving effect it produced, well 
stricken in years. Even Mr. Watts's pallid fea- 
tures grew fluked and animated, while Isaac be- 
came still more communicative, and told several 
fearfully interesting tales of storms and ship- 
wrecks. Lucy could not help gazing on the 
person of her entertainer, and being struck with 
his appearance : he displayed a tall, thin figure^ 
with a pleasing* but very effeminate counte- 
nance, about which the remains of youth yet 
lingered ; there was a meek expression in his 
large eye, but none of this world's passion, — and 
his long locks of dark hair were smooth and 
shining as the table at which he sat, and fell 
even to his shoulders. His voice was weak^ yet 
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had a distinct and pleasing accent ; — at last it 
ceased, and told of deaths and perils no more. 
The fire yet blazed cheerily : the goodly array 
of liquids on the shelf successively found their 
way to the table ; more, however, in proof of 
hospitality, than for the sake of indulgence. 
Sparingly were they partaken of by all, and 
small was their effect on the host;-— Ats look 
neither brightened, nor did his voice acquire 
energy : however unused to female guests of 
that quality, there was no want of courtesy: 
and his cold grey eye fell on the lady, as if she 
had been a piece of sculptured marble, though 
never before had it lighted on a being so fair. 

The curate inquiring if the isle had not al- 
ways been provided with a clergyman, the con- 
versation turned on past times, when there had 
been a great dearth of religious instruction : 
years had past away without any ministry, and 
darkness was spread over the isles ; it was a neg- 
lected land; " a thirst for knowledge, and a 
love of the truth,^ mine host added, *^ had been 
felt by a few, who, apart from the multitude. 
Were used to assemble together at times, and 
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hold sweet converse together on points where- 
upon they had mused with the deepest anxiety 
and interest. Often, indeed, they groped in the 
dark, and longed for a guide. Yet was their 
pursuit not in vain, and they treasured with joy 
the measure of light and consolation that was ob- 
tained. Frequently, in each others^ humble cot- 
tages, when they met and talked of their highest 
and unfading interests, their hearts kindled, and 
joy beamed in their eyes, as if they sat under the 
most eloquent teacher. They now sleep with 
their fathers,^ he pursued, " but there is a re- 
cord left of their hopes and fears, to tell that in 
the lonely isle men felt as justly, and walked as 
sincerely, as in the most privileged land. My 
father, who died in a good old age, was the last 
of the number, and left this to me as a testi- 
mony :^ he produced from a recegs in the inner 
chamber a small red-covered book, carefully 
tied, vhich, on being opened, discovered a jour- 
nal, comprising more than half a century, of the 
thoughts and efforts of the small band of island- 
ers, to supply on their deserted shore the want 
of that knowledge which the hand of man did 
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not afford them. It was a picture of the human 
heart, unaided — ^in its workings, doubts, and 
expectations. " Had they lived till our day,'' 
resumed Isaac, as he gazed with heartfelt pride 
and satisfaction at the well-worn volume, ** they 
had not needed this.*" 

** Assuredly not,'' replied the curate ; " the 
isles are. now as well provided with ministers as 
the main land.'' 

'^ It is a great happiness for. them," said 
the other ; ** but there are yet intervals, even 
of months, on the appointment of a new pastor, 
during which the people are left destitute, 
and that is the case with us at present." The 
conversation was here interrupted by a low 
knock at the door, and the sound of gathering 
footsteps. The speaker testified some con- 
fusion; looked first at the minister, then at 
the lady, in hesitation and embarrassment; 
and on the latter hoping their presence caused 
no inconvenience, the avowal came out, that 
the mantle of his ancestors had fallen on their 
descendant, and that he presumed sometimes, 
though rarely, in the pastor's absence and at 
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the request of the people, to supply, in a very 
humble way, his place ; but now he dared not 
take this office before the curate. His guests 
requested that their presence might be no 
barrier to so good a work ; and, conscious they 
owed every thing to his resolution and kind^ 
ness, withdrew to the ancient stone seat, while 
the long and spacious apartment was properly 
arranged. The door opened, and the tread of 
many feet was heard, quickly succeeded by 
others ; the poor islanders having left their 
homes even in this dreary and tempestuous 
night. They sat in silence for some time, 
when a hymn being given out^ all united in 
singing it with fervour, and not without me- 
lody; for there were a few youthful female 
voices, whose topes, in such a place, rose finer 
than those of music itself. Lucy felt the in- 
terest of the scene : the storm still raged with- 
out, and the waves broke furiously on the 
shore close to the dwelling; but amidst their 
pauses the swell of voices rose sweetly and 
solemnly, and even mingled with the sound of 
the tempest, as if to deprecate its fury by 
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adoring the hand that sent it. «The loneliness 
of the place, amidst fearful precipices and a 
raging sea — in a rude isle in the Atlantic — 
might well excite imagination ; and that of the 
spectators, just redeemed as they were from 
the gates of the grave, took its flight also to 
another scene, where " neither tempests roar, 
nor enemies destroy.'' 

The hymn ceased, and ere long the self-elect- 
ed minister began his discourse, with hesitation 
at first, but with feelings warmed as he pro- 
ceeded, confidence taking the place of fear. 
It was singular how the whole aspect of the 
man was changed : his dull grey eye beamed 
with light and energy, and enthusiasm gave 
a new expression to his cold, calm features. 
Each tone of his voice fell full and sweet- 
ly, and seemed to have its effect on the hear- 
ers ; a faint smile of exultation unconsciously 
played on his lips as he proceeded, at the 
unexpected fluency and power, it might be, of 
his own address. He borrowed his imagery, 
and that not sparingly, from the wild scenes 
around him ; as, that ^^ the rush of the storm 
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spoiled not the defences of the poor and faith- 
ful, any more than the shadows of a cloud in 
its passage : that the palace of strangers and 
the walls of the fortress were laid low, while 
the cottage stood fast^ and its tenant lifted his 
head in joy.^ 

In about an hour, the service being finished, 
the assembly departed, some along the yet 
ravaged shore, others over waste hills, to their 
distant homes ; and Isaac, allowed to be the 
wisest as well as most eloquent man in the 
hamlet, wiped away the tears which his 
own oratory had drawn forth, and joined his 
guests. * 

Once, he said, when the isle was for many 
months in expectation of the pastor's arrival, 
and the sabbath had come, and the congrega- 
tion had gathered, the clerk entered his dwell- 
ing, deputed by the people, with a request that 
he would read them a sermon. He consented 
reluctantly, and taking down a volume of old 
and solid discourses from the shelf, ascended 
the hill, and afterward the pulpit; but his 
heart felt cold as an anchor fifty fathom deep ! 
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He looked round the walls and pillars with 
awe, and images of cathedrals, of altars, and 
monuments, gathered thick on his fancy, and 
froze the very words in his mouth. It was a 
daring deed, he himself thought ; and though 
the hearers expressed admiration at the dis- 
course, he had felt nothing but confusion of 
face as well as of thought. 

It now grew late, and the shipwrecked 
guests, worn with fatigue, though much in- 
terested, proposed retiring. Lucy was con- 
ducted by the host^s sister to the chamber of 
honour, ** all redolent with flowers and sweets,*** 
while her ccynpanion found an asylum in the 
upper story; and though its dimensions were 
small, and the appendages in the homeliest 
style, the emotions with which Mr, Watts 
laid his head on the pillow made these things 
indifferent. Hitherto, dependent in his pros- 
pects, studious and delicate in health, he had 
shown little energy of thought or deed, but 
seemed one of those beings who glide through 
the valley of life, noiseless and unnoticed. But 
this night he had performed a deed that would 
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cause flowers to spring around his path, though 
.every other recollection should plant a thorn. 
He had rescued from perishing the woman his 
soul doated on ! his arm had saved her from 
the yawning waters — from an early and fearful 
doom. He could not sleep ; it was in vain 
that his eyes closed, and his harassed frame 
would fain have found rest; visions of hapfu- 
ness, even of glory, filled his imagination^ and 
swam before his view ; but they were too vivid 
to endure ; and as nature sunk at last into in- 
sensibility, the tempest was again around him — 
there were moving lights and sounds of sorrow 
on the deep, — and the rush of the surges, 
mingled with Lucy's cry of despair, was in his 
ears when he awoke. Morning came and found 
him alike unrefreshed in body and mind; he 
arose to prepare for departure, as a promise 
had been given the previous evening that a 
boat should be in readiness at an early hour. 
His fair companion, her look and air gay and 
attractive as if no evil had befallen, was aL 
ready risen, and engaged in converse with her 
host A plentiful as well as substantial break- 
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fast was soon on the table, and the rude island, 
however waste and famishing its external ap- 
pearance, brought to his mind the eastern story, 
in which the cavern opens be£Dre the pining 
mariner, and in lieu of weeds, and shells, and 
shattered fragments of wrecks, the richest 
viands send forth their odours, and savoury 
dishes invite the appetite, amidst wines spark- 
ling like the rubies of Arracan. 

This repast was better suited to the taste of 
the visitors than that of the preceding even- 
ing; for Isaac, grown conscious of the no- 
velty as well as charm of such a society be- 
neath his roof, had exerted all his ingenuity 
to please. The tea and coffee .were flanked 
by a tempting lobster, and the delicate whit- 
ing of the coast salted and grilled; sundry 
hot cakes were baked on the hearth, and cream 
{M'oduced, more solid and rich than the fairest 
raiplnid pastures can afford, and of the kind 
peculiar to the two western counties. It was a 
sight for an epicure, and might have vied with 
any in the Highlands or Hebrides at the same 
hour : so thought Lucy, who was no stranger 
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to those lands ; and earnest attentions as well 
as intreaties were not wanting, to induce both 
guests to do honour to it. The transition from 
peril to safety, from despair and bereavement 
of all to joy and the high excitements and very 
luxuries of life, — struck forcibly on the thought 
of every one, and rich was the store of elo- 
quence about to be opened by mine host, and the 
curate also, whose heart was thoroughly softened, 
when word was brought that the boat awaited 
to convey them to a scene of great interest. 

At the distance of about a mile stood one 
of those minute and impressive remains of the 
ancient hierarchy, which, from the local associa- 
tions around, make us almost regret that its 
dominion is passed away. It was the ruin of 
an abbey, founded in the tenth century, and 
enriched by the Earls of Cornwall. It is easy 
to conceive how useful as well as ornamental 
an edifice of this kind must have been in so 
remote and desolate a spot; where no feudal 
chief or wealthy proprietor dwelt ; no haughty 
tower redred its head; The savage and neg- r 
lected natives looked to its walls as their only 
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asylum in distress, and when compared to theiir 
own rude cabin, must have deemed them mag- 
nificent. This Isle of Trescaw, or Iniscaw, as 
it was formerly called, could not have been 
chosen for its grandeur as the seat of this esta- 
blishment ; Saint Mary^s would have offered a 
more favoured and extensive scene. The ruins 
stand, however, near a pleasant vale, and close 
by is a large and beautiful piece of water, half 
a mile in length, whose banks possess a vivid 
verdure, and are covered with camomile flow- 
ers, amidst which neither briar^ thistle, nor flag 
appears. An evergreen bank, without rock or 
weed, rises high enough to keep out the sea, 
and shelter the abbey. The remains consist 
of two pointed arches, of excellent workman- 
ship, cased with fine red stone supposed to 
be procured from Normandy. Leland men- 
tions, a forest in the vicinity in old times, that 
had many wild boars in it» but no trace of thJ6 
is now to be found. The hill that adjoins, to the 
north, is still called the Abbey Wood, and roots 
of trees are sometimes discovered there. This 
decayed Abbey of Iniscaw, of which the 'relics 
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are now so scanty, must, in truth, have once 
been a lovely spot : it was inhabited by monks 
of the Benedictine order, that could boast 
throughout its wide possessions of few sites 
more simply impressive. The tenants of the 
edifice might well call the confined domain 
their own ; from one shore to the other, the 
laziest friar might have moved in less time 
than he could tell his vespers; the world was 
afar, and, in the rarity of communication that 
then existed, they neither saw its aspect, nor 
heard its voice. The dark and diminutive 
forest on the right ; — the lake in front, with 
its lofty steep, and banks of flowers and ver- 
dure ; — and all around the loose sand that 
covers great part of the soil ; — these were the 
extent of the Church's territory in this spot. 
A traveller's step cannot but pause over the 
graceful arches of the fallen abbey : so far 
from all human resort, so little prized, so un- 
pretending : and the eye that has dwelt on 
the remains of Tentyra, or Balbec, may yet 
linger with deep- interest on the lonely ruins 
of Jniscaw. 
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CHAPTER II. 



Taking leave of their friendly and hospita- 
ble host, to whom, indeed, their debt was deeper 
than any thanks could repay, our voyagers part- 
ed with a fine breeze, and in a short time 
beheld St Martinis rising boldly before them. 
The storm had passed away, save that the sky 
still wore an angry appearance, the dark clouds 
hanging heavily on its western skirts ; and there 
was a deep swell of the sea, though its fury 
had subsided. The boat soon touched the 
beach, where Lucy found her father in the 
greatest alarm on their account, and preparing 
to embark in search of her. The events of the 
voyage were quickly told, and with redoubled 
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pleasure the party bent their steps to the 
cottage, where the day was passed socially and 
happily. Sweet is the tale of perils that are 
brayed; and the reserve and shyness of Mr. 
Watts melted away before the recollection of 
what he had dared and done! — awhile the 
Colbnel, who had faced some dangers in his 
time, smiled at his description of the terrific 
scenes and unhoped-for relief of the previous 
night. What to others might have been an 
occurrence of partial moment, was, indeed, to 
the simple curate an event of vital import, that 
had cast a spell over his future life, and given 
a new and romantic impulse to his meek and 
quiescent spirit. Born of obscure parents, and 
struggling with difficulties to attain an educa- 
tion, hb career had been so restrained and 
hidden, that the world had been a thing he had 
heard of more than mingled in ; — when he de- 
claimed against its vices, and strove to paint 
its dangers and allurements, his aseal arose more 
from the pictures he had read, and the wam- 
^ ings' of otiiers, than from any insight of his 
own. And it happened to him, as to many 
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other young ministers, to discover that the 
broad scene of this world has an infinite num- 
ber of shades and tints, and that the grada- 
tions of error are often so gentle as to give no 
alarm, and awaken no reproach. The sight — 
the companionship of beauty, had put to flight 
the TOWS, and cast scorn on the solitude of ydars. 
—The having met death face to face with the 
being he loved, had riveted her chains on his 
spirit, and, in the eye of imagination, sanction- 
ed them. But was sHe a suitable mate for the 
curate of St. Martina's, fit to become mistress of 
his lone parsonage, the visitor of the dii^ased, 
the comforter of the wretched, and the consoler 
of his individual cares ? — He never asked him- 
self the question. 

In the breast of the fair object of these 
emotions, there was an earnest gratitude for 
the timely heroism of her companion in danger, 
but no softer sentiment; her lively and ar- 
dent spirit demanded a more aspiring and im- 
passioned character as the object of its attach- 
ment, and a retirement such as her^s boi'e the 
thoughts away from ^e common events of 
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life. It was her delight to follow alone the 
windings of the shore for hours, gazing on the 
passing vessels of war and peace, and tracing 
them, in idea, to some distant and glowing 
land: or seated at the window of her chamber, 
that looked over the many isles and the track- 
less deep that surrounded them, she would 
devour with avidity the tales of her favourite 
Italian poets, and envy the wandering and ever 
changing path they so delightfully drew for 
their heroes. And was it the spirit of romance 
or of vanity that sometimes whispered that 
her lot in that rude isle, without a peer in 
beauty or accomplishments, was not utterly 
unlike to more than one lady's of the song? 
Both feelings might be forgiven to a girl so 
lovely, in whose aspect there was so much ten- 
derness mingled with enthusiasm, and whose 
brilliant eye was lighted more by some favourite 
reverie than by the realities of the varied scene 
around. She had lost her mother at an early age, 
and had thus been left without a confidant or 
guide in her approach to womanhood ; as he 
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father had passed most of his years, during 
that time, in foreign service. 

An event occurred soon after.wia*d that broke 
on the monotony of her life, and gave a new 
impulse to her fedings. A 'large and fine 
vessel, freighted with merchandize for South 
America, was driven by stress of weather 
into the port of St. Mary's, where she was 
obliged to remain till her damages were repair- 
ed. Her captain and crew ill brooked the de- 
lay ; still less so did the supercargo, who was a 
man in the prime of life, and had undertaken 
the voyage more from a desire to see the coun- 
try than from necessity. He was a merchant 
in affluent .drcumstances, and chief owner of 
the valuable cargo in charge of which he had 
sailed. The necessity of stopping for some 
weeks in this remote isle, destitute of every at- 
traction to a man of the world, was borne im- 
patiently. He passed several hours in fishing 
and shooting, and wandering over the neigh- 
bouring isles, and returned out of spirits and 
temper to his vessel again; In one of his ex- 
cursions he landed on St Martin% and travers- 
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mg it till he was wearied, without having met 
with any success, he approached the cottage of 
the exiles, as they might well be called, in the 
idea that it belonged to some simple and hos- 
pitable islander. The rest and refreshment he 
requested were speedily accorded, but with a 
grace and politeness that excited his utmost 
surprise. Such inmates he had not expected to 
encounter, and it was some hours ere he had 
tesolved to leave the dwelling. His manners 
had left a prepossession in his favour, and a visit, 
that would have excited little notice in a popu- 
lous abode, gave rise, in this unfrequented spot, 
to interesting ideas. A second and a third 
visit, under the pretence of hunting, &c., suc- 
ceeded the first ; and an earnest invitation that 
they would honour his well-equipped vessel 
with a visit, was at last complied with by the 
Colonel and his daughter, though the former 
had as yet looked rather coldly on the acquaint- 
ance. The ship, having nearly repaired her 
damages, was in fine order ; her crew well-ap- 
pointed ; and she carried several guns, in case 
of meeting with any of the privateers that 
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haunted the Channel in this time of war. A 
handsome entertainment was provided by the 
young merchant for his guests, and his gay 
shallop conveyed them by a gradual circuit 
round the isle to the shore beneath their homie, 
in tlie evening. The stranger, in the gpace of two 
or three weeks, might be said to be a welcome 
guest at the dwelling on the distant hill ; and 
as it was his only resource for society, he cul- 
tivated it with all the address he was master 
of. It was summer ; and the days, within and 
without doors, were equally delightful. The air 
was remarkably pure, and might be said to 
bear health and joy on its very wings, such 
as the tenants of the crowded city, or even of 
the villages of the mainland^ were seldom blessed 
with. 

There were two or three spots on the isle of 
St. Mary's that might give pleasure to the most 
experienced traveller, including the noble assem- 
blage of rocks called Peninnis, piled together so 
sublimely and fantastically, that it has been said 
they looked as if the lyre of Orpheus had played 
there, and set the huge rocks leaping, until a 
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sudden pause had fixed tbem in their wild atti- 
tudes for ages. There was a bold point that 
descended, loftier than the rest, into the deep ; 
it was fearful to stand on its summit, and gaze 
on the impetuous or^murmuring wave beneath, 
ol* to. sit on some fallen mass, beside the calm 
and glassy suiface of the basin within, when not 
a sound broke on the scene, or human voice 
^oke the echoes of the solitude. Many a wreck 
has happened on the rocks that lie treacherously 
concealed off that point, and many a failing cry 
has been heard to mingle with the lash of the 
Waves. But such tumults were in general fo- 
reign to its aspect, and Lucy'*s steps had often 
wandered there, and lingered till the closing 
day warned her to return to her own less lovely, 
and neighbouring isle. 

And they wandered there still, but not alone ; 
a few weeks^ acquaintance seemed to have given 
the privilege of months or years, and the mer- 
chant was her frequent companion. His ap- 
pearance, and his conversation, though it pos- 
sessed more ardour than refinement, were, in 
her eye, prepossessing ; his known property al- 
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SO ; — still he was a grade lower than herself in 
the rank of society. So she would have thoughtj 
probably, in a gayer scene, with other admirers 
and attractions ; but here, his engaging atten- 
tions, and devoted homi|g6, uttered a language 
•stronger than pride, or the prejudice of years. 
Walters was indeed a man that could not be 
looked on by a young and susceptible woman with 
indifference. He was high-spirited: apd roman- 
tic, liis female acquaintance wquld call him — too 
much so, in truth, to please his. father, whose 
sole desire had been to see him the^ assiduous 
and successful merchant he Ud himself been. 
He died, however, before this was accomplished ; 
" and his son had lived many yeaJ's, following 
^^ the desire of his heart and of his eyes,^^ mix- 
ing in the necessary affairs that devolved on 
him, but more often turning asiide to some other 
and more attractive path. 

The effect this new intimacy produ^e4 on the 
young curate^s ipind was extrepue i he cpuld not 
be blind to the growing atte^hxaent* His visits 
to Ae cottage grew less fluent: h^w could 
he bear to see another^* pre^noe delighted ia» 
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where his own had so lately been welcomed 
with smiles? and the voice of the stranger 
seemed to possess a charm his own had never 
done. The subjects it dwelt on were no doubt 
more varied, and of deeper interest ; and the 
timid and unassuming man, ready to recoil 
sometimes at the sound of his own voice, when 
it awakened attention, found his efforts to please 
sadly distanced, and fancied himself cast utterly 
in the background. 

His feelings were x^uelly wounded ; and es« 
pecially when the door of his small church ad- 
mitted the family party, whose arrival his eye 
had long watched for ; — ^to gain whose approba- 
tion he had called up all his resources, put forth 
the stores of his eloquence, studied every pe- 
riod, and been a hundred-fold repaid, when he 
observed the glow of interest and emotion in 
their countenances. But his rival entered now 
by the lady^s side, and his thoughts grew dis- 
tracted and wandering; all the energy of his 
discourses was lost ; and jealousy, the fiend, even 
found its way at times into the pulpit, where 
none but hallowed guests should come. His 
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mind had not strength to sustain the blow: 
it was true, he had made no declaration of his 
attachment ; but it hiad been so delightful to 
be near her, to walk by her side along clifF and 
valley, to listen to her voice, and pay her those 
many little attentions that stole his heart from 
more enduring things ! He had come to consider 
her society, and sometimes, perhaps, her kindness, 
as exclusively his own — himself her sole friend, 
companion, and in some things instructor ! And 
now, it was no longer so: — his darling pupil 
was snatched from him, and he experienced all 
the bitterness of soul that a miser feels whose 
hoard, over which he has so long watched, is 
suddenly ravished from his sight. It was his 
duty to be resigned, he knew, and to forgive ; 
but his delicate frame almost sank in the con- 
flict. He traversed every walk and wild where 
he had been used to wander with her, and 
weary and harassed did the fleeting hours 
often find him. At times her figure would meet 
his eye on the heights above, while, abandoned 
to hii^tboughts he i^trayed along the beach 
beside . the wave : but the form of her new 
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admirer was at her side, and he hastened along 
the path to his lonely home in an agony of 
feeling. 

And that home was not suited to soothe such 
a state of mind : the last days of autumn were 
now hastening away ; the softness of the air 
was yielding to the keenness of approaching 
winter, and the days grew rapidly shorter and 
more dreaiy. If spring gives hope to the de- 
jected, the first days of winter, on the contrary, 
cast a shroud over the fancy; and, as they 
closed in early, the pastor's habitation became 
yet more sad. The high walls in front screened 
the lingering and expiring light. The winds, 
that prevail so much on the islands at this 
season, made mournful music without, as they 
swept over the waste on which his dwelling was 
situated* Seated beside the fire of his spacious 
parlour, over whose naked length it cast an 
uncertain light, the cheerless and nervous in- 
mate passed most of his evenings, musing on 
his darkened prospects. The sullen dash of 
the waves, borne by the wind to his eir, was 



in unison with his gloopiy fancies. He thought 
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of the mght of the tempest, i^h^, on the Very 
yerge of peris)4Dg, he felt so happy : the {H'e-r 
dpices, the resistless surge, the sinking bark, 
and the convul^ve grasp by which he snatched 
Lu<?y fixwn tl^e grave — all were before him : 
and her lp(^, so serene even amidst despair, 
triiUinphant oyer a c^uel dissolution ;— -the tear* 
less ey&— the unconscious smile on the beloved 
lips : — ^it was too ^luch, ^nd rising from his 
seat, he woukl pi^ee rapidly through die room, 
uttering her nanie at intervals in a voice of 
intreaty and paseaqivate sorrow. The thin hands 
clasped over his fesatures could not hide the 
strong emotions with which they were wrought ; 
which seemed to sport with the frame that 
endured them, till he grew startled at the 
storm of passiw that gathjered in his breast, 
a^ sank dowp in bis seat, trembling and self- 
condemned. Could he now visit the homes 
of his flock, and carry thither peace and coul- 
fort ? — could he sympathi^ in their troubles^* 
when h^ was unable to stem the torrent of 
his otjl^^the lonely, far, and pastoral walks 
must hue al^andoned — foir Us spudt shrank from 
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them : be had felt proud of his charge^ and of 
the uaiversal respect shown him — ^but now, 
the days of tunmiliation were come, and they 
fell heavily ! 

In the mean time,^ unconscious of the misery 
she had caused to her friend, the lady^s hours 
fled gaily by, full of the novelty of a new 
and ardent passicm. It was no longer a secret 
one ; for Walters, having won her own consent, 
had made his proposals to the father. He 
certainly did not suspect the attachment, and 
would rather it had not existed; deeming his 
daughter might well have looked to a higher 
station than that her lover could bestow: he 
saw, however, that her heart was bestowed, ' 
and fearing the sacrifice of her happiness, 
was induced to give at . last a reluctant as- 
sent. No obstacle, now stood in the way, 
save the necessity of a temporary separation; 
for it was necessary that Walters should 
proceed with the charge he had undertaken, 
or his diaracter would be compromisedu He 
resolved to accomplish the voyage, aimlrafiie- 
diately ops his return to England, it was agreed 
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that arrangements should be made for the mar- 
riage. All was in readiness for the vessel's 
departure, which was to take place in a few 
hours, and Lucy had accompanied her be- 
trothed to St. Mary's Isle, and part of the way 
to the port : they stopped to take leave of 
each other in a small valley about half-way 
between the spot they landed at and the har- 
bour. It was called, from its retirement and 
beauty, Holy Vale, being the only place in 
the isle where a group of trees is to be found. 
Here they bade adieu, and a chill foreboding 
came over Lucy's thoughts : her look lingered 
on her lover's countenance, as if she never 
was to see him thus again. Often she im- 
plored him to beware of the dangers to which 
he must inevitably be exposed, from the nu- 
merous vessels of the enemy at sea. '* Should 
you meet one of them," she smd, " do not 
rashly risk your life ; surrender rather than 
make a vain resistance, for of what avail is 
the wealth you carry to the fearful hazard V 

HeE 'companion smiled at her wamingSa 
though he felt they could not be despised,-^ 
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more than one French privateer had been seen 
off the island during the last week ; and should 
they descry his vessel, she was too valuable a 
prize not to be desperately assailed. He had 
said repeatedly, should this be the case, he 
^ould defend the charge entrusted to him to 
the last; yet his gallant resolve fluctuated as 
he held Lucy^s hand in his ; he grer^ pale and 
thoughtful, and again he pressed her to his 
bosom with passionate emotion. Courage and 
a sense of hon3ur were yielding fast to the 
mournful fascinations of the moment: he al- 
most decided to abandon his trust, to quit 
the island no more, nor risk the faintest chance 
of losing his adored mistress. But better 
thoughts prevailed, and the distant gun warn- 
ing him that the vessel was already leaving 
the port, he once more bade farewell, and has- 
tened away. When his departing steps had 
. wholly disappeared, she turned to the sweet 
and solitary scene of Holy Vale, as if she would 
have sought consolation from its deep repose. 
It was a 8{k>t to which any one fatigued with 
the world or the path of passion, might well 
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have fled for quietaess imd refuge. The single 
group of trees was large enough to shroud each 
dwelling of the small hamlet beneath its foliage, 
and completely to mantle their walls ; a luxury 
in an isle where the -shadow ef another tree was 
not to be found. A small garden, whose green- 
sward was bor^red by numerous flowers, stood 
before each abode ; a rivulet flowed down the 
path, and lost itself in the sea beyond. The 
tenants of this spot were among the wealthiest 
of the isle. Among the few monastic establish- 
ments which found their way even to these 
remote domains, (through the fondness of the 
priesthood to colonize both sea and land,) it is 
probable that one, at least a chapel, was erected 
in this spot, and gave it the present name. 
The scattered possessions of the Church, of 
which many remains still exist, belonged to the 
see of Glastonbury, that must have prized them 
more as evidences of the extent of its power 
and influence, than for the rich revenues they 
afforded. 

Lucy bent her steps from the vale to a wOdar 
scene, and passed up the gentle ascent toward 
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the waste land to the south, that commands a 
fur and distinct view, seaward, of the course of 
those vessels hound to a warmer latitude. The 
broken surface of this sterile height was covered 
with aninfioil^e number of immense grey stones, 
of vanous form and appearance. It was the 
QTOQila of the isle ; and the enthusiasm of the 
antiquary would have ea^y traced^ in these an* 
dent masses, the hollows that contained the 
druid^s victims of old, and the scooped-out 
trench into which ran their blood : — ^the circle 
also, still in a good measure entire, where their 
rites were performed, and their fearful predic- 
tions uttered. It might, in truth, have been so: 
but at this moment tfaie thoughts of the lonely 
girl wandered not to such things. She sat 
down on one of the grey stones, and looked to 
.seaward, while the declining sun fell on the 
rude spot : his red beams lingered upon the an- 
cient masses of the cromla; on the wild circle 
that rose like a rampart — as well as on those 
that stood apart, like mcfnuments reared by 
a savage seer, or by a giant^s hand, to mark the 
spot of some sacrifice or nameless doom. As 
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she sat alone and motionless in this fantastic 
scene, while the fiery light faded {torn rock to 
rock, she seemed, — not like the druid, but the 
enchantress of the place : come, if the spectator 
might judge by the look of tenderness and sor- 
row — the light and elegant form, and remgned 
attitude, — to give blessings to the remote isle, 
rather than to demand oblations or sacrifices. 
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CHAPTER III. 



Until a late hour Lucy lingered on this ro- 
mantic spot ; and then slowly retraced her steps 
to the boat, that swiftly conveyed her home. 
She strove, but in vain, to banish the forebodings 
that haunted her mind; they were not of the tem« 
pest, or of shipwreck, but of something still more 
fearful ; and she had recourse to her piano and 
some songs of Scottish land, to drive them 
away. The night set in so lovely, with a cloud- 
less moonlight, and gave such a soft and vivid 
beauty to the wild scene on every side, that it 
seemed almost sinful to cherish desponding 
thoughts. Hour fled away after hour, and 
still her spirit struggled with its own phantoms, 
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when the deep silence of the night was suddenly 
broken by the distant report of cannon. It 
was slow at first, and intermitting ; then the 
sounds were more rapid, and, though at a great 
distance, each fell distinctly on the ear. Lucy 
rushed into the open air, followed by her 
father ; but no object could be discerned in the 
scene to remove or augment their apprehen- 
sion, — ^far as the eye could reach, it saw only 
the ocean, glittering in the pure light ; not a sail 
or a bark was there. Still, amidst the calmness 
of the night, unbroken by a breeze, the sounds 
ol a conflict, and that evidently a fierce one^ 
grew yet more audible. The girl hastened to 
the brink of the cliff, that overhung the deep, 
and strained her eye to embrace, if possible, 
some far object: she bent her head low to 
listen, though every peal seemed the knell of 
her dearest hopes. And the tranquillity of the 
scene around only mocked her agony. The 
waves, scarcely raised, fell with a gentle and 
lulling murmur on the beach beneath; no 
light was seen, or voice heard, ttom the scat- 
tered island-homes around, whose humble 
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tenants had long since buried their cares 
and sorrows in repose. The warnings she had 
given her lover, the sad surmises at their part- 
ing — recurred to her thoughts, and for the first 
tim^ in her life she felt the weight of real 
misery. 

For half an hour, the distant reports had 
been sustained with little intermission; they 
now grew fainter, and in a short time were 
totally silenced. The worst presentiments of 
the unfortunate girl had been miserably ac- 
cwiplished. The fine merchant-ship had 

, scarcely lost sight of St. Mary^s, when she was 
descried by a French letter-of-marque, which 
had been several days cruizing some distance 
off the coast, and instantly gave chase. The 
English ves^l spread all sail, and would pro- 
bably have succeeded in escaping had not the 

' wind died away. The enemy drew nearer, and 
began firing ; her force was much superior in 
the number of guns and men ; but she lay low 
in the water, which would have been a disad- 
vantage to her in case of boardings the inten- 
ticHi of which was indicated by the closeness of 
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her approach. When arrived at little more 
than pistol-shot distance, she lay to, and poured 
in a destructive fire. It was returned for some 
time with great spirit, and Walters animated 
the crew by his own bravery : the property he 
fought to preserve weighed little in his mind 
compared to the loss of liberty ; a long and 
hopeless captivity was a fearful prospect. His 
exertions were seconded by those of the captain, 
who was alike determined to resist to the last. 
The enemy's fire was so much more effective 
than their own, that a surrender must soon 
have been compelled, had not a smart breeze 
fortunately sprung up, which enabled them to 
draw out of the fire ; and spreading every sail, 
they by degrees got ahead of their opponent, 
and soon set his pursuit at defiance. 

Just, however, as the merchantman was in the 
act of sheering ofl^, and part of the crew were 
engaged aloft, the privateer poured in a last 
broadside, and Walters had both his thighs car- 
ried o£P by a ball. He fell di]|^tly ; fainted 
from loss of blood ; and, being carried below, 
was insti^ntly attended by the surgeon, who was 
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his intimate friend. It was necessary to ampu- 
tate both thighs ; he bore the operation 6rmly ; 
and, being treated with the utmost care and 
skilly, immediate danger was not apprehended. 
It was resolved to return to St. Mary's, in order 
to land him there, as, with such a wound, the 
length of the voyage was certain to prove fatal. 
The wind being contrary, the vessel could 
not make land again for two or three days, but 
kept beating o£P and on, till a change of weather 
enabled her once more to enter the harbour. 
Each mom and eve, his friends had watched 
from the highest eminence of the isle every 
approaching sail in vain ; no tidings had been 
received, pn the fourth day, however, their 
solicitude was relieved by the sight of the mer- 
chant-vessel approaching with a steady breeze. 
The anxious girl hastened to the poi't, and, 
standing on the quay, gazed silently, and with 
misgiving mind, as the sail, proudly cutting the 
waves, drew every moment nearer : too fast 
she came for ^e peace of the spectator. The 
father went first on board, and quickly learning 
the truth, returned in great agitation, and telU 
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ing Lucy that the vessel had gone through an 
engagement, strove to prevent her going on 
board. The most fearful reality is less painful 
than the racking suspense of such a moment^ 
and his daughter insisted on being instantly 
taken to him whom she sought, yet trembled 
to see. She asked no question, but in a few 
moments was by Walters's bed-side ; she threw 
her arms round him with the deepest tender- 
ness, and instead of yielding to the shock, or 
giving way to fruitless lamentations, strove to 
pour consolation into his heart. Her native 
fortitude of mind was here her sufficient re- 
source, as she gazed on the pallid, emaciated 
features of her lover, that told a tale of heart- 
rending emotion.. Walters met her look with 
feelings of a mingled character : the anguish of 
his wound, and the loss of limb, had been far 
lighter to bear than the thoughts of the effect 
his altered and disfigured person might have on 
the mind of his mistress. Often had he wished 
the fatal ball had struck a m<M mortal part, 
and at once terminated his existence, than that 
he should t^nis survive, maimed, helpless, and 
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looked on with neglect ^ and perhaps ayersion, by 
the woman for whose sake alone life was dear 
to him. He had mused almost to madness in 
his hours of suffering, on the reception he 
should receive, and whether her love would still 
be true. He had pictured her, striving to be 
faithful to her vows, yet turning her eyes in 
pity and sorrow from the wasted form of her 
oncewadmired lover. The thought was agony ! 
then came the gradual decline of her regard ; 
and finally the abandonment of him ; when life 
would have lost all its charm, and he be thrown 
on its shore, wrecked and companionless. Its 
active pursuits were closed for ever ; its paths 
of pleasure had no allurement to a disappointed 
spirit and a broken constitution. The remem- 
brance of the event that had caused the change 
grew terrific to his disordered fancy ; often in the 
hours of night the sound of the fatal cannonrose 
on his ear, distinct and awful as the peal of the last 
trumpet; and when told that St. Mary^s, which 
he had panted to see, was nigh, he sank on his 
pillow with a sigh, and wished that all was over! 
But a single glance, a few moments, sufficed to 
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convince him how unjust and nijurious were the 
thoughts he had entertained of his affianced 
bride: — the pressure of her hand, that trem- 
bled in his own ; the look of suffering, yet 
deathless affection on her beautiful features; 
the replies, whose every breath was consolation, 
which met his own languid accents. It was 
enough ! — the tide of bitter feelings passed in a 
moment away, and was succeeded by one of 
high and unutterable pleasure. With the ut- 
most care he was conveyed ashore to a dwelling 
in the town, and watched over with all the solici- 
tude that skill, united with a dearer motive^ could 
suggest. And Lucy sat frequently by his bed- 
side, and, dressing her face in smiles, exerted 
every effort to animate his spirits. The pros- 
pects of the future were spoken of: when his 
strength was restored, the wonted excursions 
were to be resumed ; the ruined abbey, the 
fern-covered hills, and the distant isles were to 
be visited, amongst which^ the home of Isaac 
was not forgotten. The fearlessr assistance, and 
disinterested kindness of that islander, on the 
night of the storm, had left a deep impression on 
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Lucy's memory. In a spot so remote, screened 
by wild rocks, and wilder waves, from commu- 
nion with the world, Isaac still kept his blame* 
less career and calm of mind, with little inter- 
ruption, save from the arrival of a new pastor, 
from the winter's tempest, or the hurling of 
some hapless bark on "his coast, — while his 
guests, whom he regarded, perhaps, as in a hap- 
pier sphere, had been the victims of misfortune, 
or the sport of passion. 

The merchant's vessel, meanwhile, sailed 
again on her voyage, bending her course with 
a fiur wind to her distant destination, and 
leaving her former master still languishing 
from the e£Pects of his wounds. His situation 
was very precarious, and, in a few days after 
his arrival, the agitation of his feelings had 
such an e£Pect on the state of his frame, that the 
surgeon despaired of his recovery. Death had 
never entered into the thoughts of Lucy or 
of her lover, and. the announcement of its 
near approach was dreadful. He wished to 
be attended by a clergyman ; and a message 
was despatched to the curate of St. Martina's, 
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(whose virtues and piety they well knew,) to 
request him to undertake this office. Mr. 
Watts, who had heard of the unhappy. event, 
was just preparing to set out for St. Mary's, 
to ofier his sympathy and consolation, should 
they be deemed acceptable. He did not delay 
an instant, but, entering the boat that had been 
despatched, was in a short time in the midst 
of the society that had been so dear to him. He 
cast his eyes^ eagerly round, an'd, striving to 
check the thoughts which the scene pressed on 
his mind, approached the bed of the invalid. 
Had envy or hatred to a rival dwelt in his 
feelings, they might have been richly gratified, 
as he stood near the once gay and gallant 
Walters, whose earnest and supplicating look 
met his. The triumf^ant smile of the suc- 
cessful lover, the air of assurance, and at times 
contemptuous bearing toward himself, were 
vanished now. He deemed that he was on 
the brink of another world, where rivalries, 
and liopes, and fears might never come, and 
his haughty spirit was utterly subdued. 

It was a trial that boi^ sternly on the self- 
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denial, as well as the forbearance of the youth- 
ful pastor : he felt it to be so ; and paused to 
recover his scattered thoughts. He i^w the 
woman that he loved next to his own soul 
bending in anguish over the being whose pre- 
tensions had torn her from his path : even 
there, halting between death and life, all chang- 
ed from what he was, it was clear she passion- 
ately loved him ; that every hope, every de- 
sire and pride of her existence, hovered around 
that bed of suffering : and he was called on to 
pour consolation into that rivaPs mind, to 
offer up prayers for his recovery, or to en- 
deavour to smooth his passage to a brighter 
world ! He strove for the mastery over him- 
self, however, and prevailed ; and the Christian 
triumphed over the fcehngs of the man: the 
blood that had rushed to his pallid cheeks, as 
thought after thought coursed each other, like 
adversaries armed for his overthrow, left them 
wan as before; he raised his subdued and 
anxious look to heaven, as if imploring strength, 
and then fixed it full of kindness and sympathy 
on the wounded man, whom h^ addressed in a 
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strain of mercy and hope, such alone as piety, 
enthroned in the heart, could give. 

Walters, his eye kindling, while the tear 
stole down his wasted features, listened with 
the deepest interest ; and Lucy, her hands 
folded on her bosom, bent her look on his 
with an expression in which resignation in vain 
strove with passion; while her father, used to 
scenes of sorrow, was a silent and less agitated 
spectator. The voice of the youthful minister 
acquired strength as he proceeded, and its every 
tone fell clear and impressively on the ear and 
heart. Peace, deep peace, was pictured on 
each trait of his countenance; for these few 
moments repaid him for the days and nights of 
anguish he had passed through ; his spirit burst 
the bonds that had chained it, and rushed forth 
exulting in the path of victory. When the 
service, if it might be so called, was finished, 
he took leave, in spite of the most pressing 
intreaties to prolong his stay : he would not 
trust his own heart, for he had too keenly 
proved its delusions; and from such a scene 
he deemed it safer to fly, than tempt that 
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inward war again. He now bent his course 
towards his own home, but deviated in the 
way to land at a small island, the most unat- 
tractive of the group, remarkable for its poverty 
and barrenness, the soil being covered only 
with fern. There were few cottages in Sam- 
son^s Isle, as it was called, and their tenants 
were in a state of gross ignorance. It was, 
in fact, the very scap&-goat of the Archipelago : 
there was no place of worship, no service, and 
the islanders lived without hope or comfort in 
the world ; too indolent even to catch the fish 
that abounded on their shores; their abodes 
badly' built, and worse situated, beneath high 
banks that screened (as in the Kamschatka 
dwellings) the light of heaven, and threw a 
gloom and sadness over the wretched interior. 
The heaps of dirt, that nearly rose to the roof, 
without, were reflected in more filthy pools^ if 
possible, beneath; while along the cold and 
uncleanly earthen floor within, eddied the thick 
clouds of smoke around the forms of the pallid 
and half-clad tenants dimly discernible. 

Such is a sketch of a cottage in this 
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dom^n; and the pastor, having landed with 
some difficulty, scrambled his way to its en- 
trance, at the risk, on one side, of the puddle, 
and on the other, of the odorous piles that form- 
ed a weather-screen for the dwellers. In the 
apartment he entered, he perceived, as soon as 
the dimness allowed him to perceive any thing 
distinctly, a numerous family seated at their re- 
past : some wild and gipsy-looking children, two 
or three grown-up daughters, and their parents, 
were discerned by the dull glare of the slow and 
sullen turf-fire. The meal at which they were 
seated, however, was by no means coarse, or 
devoid even of luxury ; for, amidst the un- 
leavened cakes, hot from the hearth, and the 
salt-fish to accompany them-*-wa8 the tea of 
China, of fine quality, drank with lavish pro- 
fusion, as well as the sugars of the East, and 
ardent spirits, which every now and then both 
women and children applied to their lips. Too 
nidolent for any regular industry, these wretched 
islanders passed one portion of the year in ab- 
ject penury and privation, and depended on the 
success of their predatory excursions, or rather 
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on the chance distress of homeward-bound ves- 
sels off their shores^-^^for ample enjoyment 
during the remainder. To procure indulgences, 
such as were now before them, there is no fa- 
tigue or hardship which these men were not 
rieady to undergo; yet no inducement could 
prevail on them to enter as mariners on board 
merchant-ships, ox quit their native place, — so 
strongly were they .attached to it, in spite of 
its miserable privations. A young woman, 
whose squalid dress could not wholly veil the 
attractions that qature seems to have lavished 
on the fair sex of the isles, as if to compensate 
them for other wants, presented a -seat to the 
visitor, with the intreaty that he would rest 
and partake of their cude meal. A glass of 
spirits was filled to the brim by the father, a 
wildriooking native, his features nearly hid- 
den by the bushy and neglected hair that 
hung down on them. The visitor could not 
help comparing this abode and its arrange- 
ments with that of the hospitable islander of 
Trescaw, Isaac, who had so kindly sheltered 
Lucy and himself. 
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These people owned no authority in thdr 
secluded rock : each man was a law unto him* 
self; and they exhibited a specimen of the 
worst state of human society, where men are left 
to the devices and desires of their own' hearts. 
It was in vain that Mr. Watts had sought for 
some time to labour in so helpless a vineyard : 
the people assented willingly to truths they 
scarcely understood^stared vacantly at warn- 
ings intended to awaken their terrors— and said 
that they lived as their fathers lived, and wished 
only at a good old age to sleep as quietly in 
their graves. The discouraged minister, in the 
present instance, passed along the wilds from 
one cottage to another, which stood far apart, 
each beside its own hill, or on the solitary 
beach ; and at- dusk continued his voyage. 

The evening was a very lovely one, just at 
&e commencement of spring, and the air 
felt mild and pleasant — ^the colds of winter 
having early passed away. From isle to isle 
the sea slept in seeming as a crystal mirror, so 
unbroken and soundless: the birds of various 
kinds were winging their way slowly to their 
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nests, or, perched on some of the many rocks 
that rose above the surface, looked fearlessly at 
the passing bark, and columns of smoke rose 
waveless from several points, like distant sig- 
nals, from the burning of the kelp-weed, a staple 
article of the territory. 

The boat soon touched the beach, and 
Mr. Watts hastened to ascend it for his 
own dwelling, which he entered with a rapid 
step, for his heart no longer recoiled from the 
threshold, as if dreading to find some secret 
enemy within. He sat down in his accustom- 
ed seat in the antique parlour, and partook 
of the refreshment which the ancient domes- 
tic anxiously set before him. She had served 
several successive pastors, but they were dif- 
ferent men, she said, from her present weakly 
master: men who laughed, and hunted, and 
took their pipe and glass, and were as hardy as 
if they had been born and bred in the isle, and 
never took to heart and pined away as if their 
soul was not their own. Reports, indeed, had 
gone about the isle lately, and received general 
credence, that all was not right. From the 
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failing appetite and wan looks, tbe long pen- 
sive fits of silence, (suddenly followed sometimes 
by rapid strides across the room,) and earnest 
exclamations, which the faithful and sagacious 
Margery had never failed to overhear,-:— she 
bad drawn, in her own opinion, sure auguries 
and conclusions. These had been whispered to 
others, and had spread rapidly from cottage to 
(idttage, and from one hamlet to another, till 
the whole isle was persuaded that an evil eye 
was certainly exercised on their young minister. 
This belief, which, with other superstitions^ 
has not quite disappeared from the oppo- 
site province, (once their very hot-bed,) is to 
this day rife as ever in the islands. When the 
strength sinks gradually without any dist^ooper^ 
and the colour fades from the sunken clieek, 
and the lustre from the eye, and the whole 
being becomes spiritless, and medical aid can 
do nothing ; — ^it is then that (tike the Vampire- 
faith in Greece) no doubt is felt but dome 
supernatural influence exists — some malicious 
being has fixed the noxious influence of his 
eye on the victim^ and the spell must be broken ; 
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to effect which, the natives have more than once 
been known to take the long joucney to the 
mainland. i 

The ancient housekeeper was not so enter- 
prising, but she had indulged in fearful threats 
against one or two suspected people, who had 
possessed for some years an evil name. They^ 
were lonely beings, living together in a dwell- 
ing at the. foot of a precipice on the north of 
the isle : it was not known how they subsisted, 
yet there, they lived, on the very brink of the 
ocean, and in the face of its most furious 
storms: — fragments of wreck were strewed 
around their dwelling ; and within its walls, it 
WIS said, were forbidden and unlawful things ; 
the dying shriek of mariners had been heard in 
the night beside that precipice ; and in the 
morning, heaps of broken planks only were seen 
near the abode, but no forms of the dead or 
living, or aught that the bark contained. The 
house was shunned by the boat of the lonely 
fisherman, or the passenger whom chance led 
by the dreary spot : and vows of vengeance 
on its inmates had proceeded from Margery's 
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lips ! Many a time, when her master quitted his 
home, had she gazed after his rapid step, to see 
if their forms crossed his path : and when at 
evening the blast howled along*1||^ l^eath with- 
out, and shook the walls of the sditary par- 
lour, has she issued out in reckless hardihood, 
to be assured that their ominous step was not 
nigh, or their eye* fixed either on the domicile 
or the figure of its owner : — though whoever 
had seen the honest woman at this moment, 
her eager look bent fiercely through the ob- 
scurity, and loose grey locks, as well as cap, 
ready to take flight over the heath— her bony 
hand stretched out in longing desire to graSp 
its object, and lips moving between a nose 
and chin that vied with each other in their 
long and sharp descent, — would have deemed 
the wizard in the greater danger of being 
Iscared. But now Margery^s look beamed with 
satisfaction, as she gazed on Mr. Watts's 
altered mien, and saw him partake almost 
eagerly of the repast she had with much 
pains provided ; while the accent of his voice 
was cheerful and pleasant to hear, and not 
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low or tremulous, as it used to be: and with 
these agreeable ideas she forthwith quitted 
the apartment. It was, in truth, the happiest 
evening that the tenant of the parsonage had 
for a long time known; and as his expressive 
eye glanced round the naked walls, it was 
lighted up with joy. His dwelling seemed 
no more to be cheerless and forlorn ; — ^it 
was true, Lucy never could dwell there ; never 
would her footsteps cross the threshold:— but 
he thought of her attractions with calmness 
and resignation: the memory of the hours he 
had spent with her might never pass away ; 
but he had gained an applauding conscience; 
and a triumph over passion — the most glori- 
ous that man can achieve in this valley of 
tears. 

The unfortunate Walters recovered beyond 
expectation of his wound, after lingering many 
months; and, ere that period, he had been 
transported to the house of his mistress, where 
the incessant attentions so devotedly given no 
doubt accelerated the cure. Many were the 
hours of cruel suspense and anxiety endured 
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by both, yet health came at last; and when 
the invalid was able at intervals to take ex- 
curgions along the scenes wherein their at- 
taehmait had originated, the exquisite plea- 
'sure they felt atoned for, many an hour of 
suffering. With the pure island air and re- 
viving spirits, the strength of Walters was in a 
great measure restored: his wanderings over 
the world were relinquished for ever, and he re- 
solved to pass' the remainder of his days in his 
own land, certain that happiness had her 
richest streams yet in store for him. Faithful 
to her vows and to her affection, the hand of 
Lucy was given him, and be exulted, when 
he clasped it in his own, as in a gift that sor- 
• row could not change, or misery impair. It 
was resolved that the family should quit their 
present place of residence for the abode of the 
husband, and they left the isle of St. Martin'^s, 
where tliey had spent so many years. As 
the vessel that bore them slowly made her 
way between the islands, and passed in view 
of Trescaw, the ruined walls on the steep 
caught the eye. of the youthful wife, and she 
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thought of the night of the storm, and of her 
devoted companion, nor could she repress a 
sigh of regret at the memory of his many 
virtues and his singular attachment. He heard 
of her departure, as the bride of another, with 
heroic fortitude ; — and refused ever after to 
think of a fair associate for life. Not the 
loneliness of his dwelling — nor its want of a 
managing hand &nd a gentle rule — nor the 
powerful attractions of many an island dam- 
sel, could draw the curate from his fixed re- 
solve. Had the bright vision of Lucy never 
crossed his path, he would have been content 
with the gifts that lay before him ; but he had 
been exposed to unusual fascination, and his 
spirit could not retrace her path. 
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T«E desire of the eye and of the heart is 
gratified and enlarged, more than words can ex- 
press, by the infinite superiority of the present 
mode and rate of travelling over the old. The 
charms of society, from west to east, and the 
intercourse of friends, are facilitated in a man- 
ner that to our ancestors would have appeared 
as incredible as Gaudentio'^s travels to an un- 
known country. We almost shudder when we 
look back upon the snail-like pace with which 
our forefathers moved from place to place ; 
and the patience with which they sojourned 
days and nights by the way, amidst uncertainty, 
wretched inns, and worse roads. The dis- 
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tance from the heart of the kingdom to its 
farthest province was appalling, and often 
deemed insurmountable; and there have been 
many instances of individuals, who, after long 
struggles and indeci^on, strung at last to the 
resolution of setting out for the metropolis, 
have actually made their wills, in order to 
secure their heirs from being endangered by 
the many perils attendant on so arduous a 
journey ! There were, it is true, a few fa- 
voured characters, who having the honour of 
representing some of the ancient boroughs, 
and being greatly pressed for time, and urged 
to their utmost speed by the near meeting of 
the House, were known to have achieved the 
journey to London in somewhat less than three 
weeks; but they performed it in their own 
carriages. 

There is still preserved, at the ancient seat of 
one of the most ancient families in the county, 
an old and venerable- looking carriage, stately 
and imposing even in decay, which is said to 
have arrived in town in a fortnight from the 
time it left the mansion of its owner. This 
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was SO surprising, as still to be handed down 
by tradition ; and the few who adventured on so 
distant an enterprize, in the public vehicle called, 
for its expedition, " the Fly,'' and which never 
was known to exceed two or three and twenty 
days on the road, could not but marvel at such 
singular rapidity. Commodore Anson's vessel, 
that inade the circuit of the world, and was 
afterward, preserved for more than a century 
with great care, did not merit it, probably, very 
greatly more than this memorable " Fly," 
when, stricken in years, and its voyages, both in 
winter and summer, sunshine and tempest, 
over^ it was laid up ; and it never had a suc- 
cessor. It is deeply to be lamented, that so few 
fragments of provincial literature of the time, 
or of a previous period, can now be gather- 
ed; what exquisite traits of character might 
have been existing ! — and how few are the ballads 
or tales preserved to render the days of their 
forefathers dear to the people ! Around every 
stream and mountain of Scotland, the traditions 
of the " olden time" throw an irresistible charm; 
even the wild rocks of ZetlaDji have their 
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chranicler ; but, on the western land, the hand 
of oblivion has prest long and heavily, and its 
fame is past away ! 

Not vefy far from where the aforesaid ancient 
vehicle still reposes in majestic decay, is a 
small town, whose houses, streets, and gar- 
dens, climb over each other, up the acclivities 
thitt inclose them on each side. The inhabitants, 
who are numerous, are passionately attached 
to theic pl^ce of abode, and not without rea^ 
son ; for the ^r of the north comes on it 
healthfully, and disease is little ktiown ; a 
fact, of which the great number of old perscms 
affords convincing proof. The people, as might 
be imagined in such a spot, preserve religiously 
all their ancient customs, and are as supersti- 
tious as if two centuries ago had returned on 
them. Joined to the town by a small penin- 
sula of sand, is a lofty and verdant spot, but 
destitute of trees, called **The Island,"' on which 
there is no habitation ; it however affords, 
though a confined, a delightful walk. The be- 
lief in the storm-ship, so vividjy painted by a 
popular author, is general among the natives r 
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from this spot, she has appeared on many 
a night to the solitary fisherman, while standi 
ing on the summit of the isle ; and he has hailed 
in afiright her near aj^roa^h, with sails all 
set, and her course without sound on the wave : 
he saw no living form on board, and marked her 
pass onward till lost in the shades of night — a 
sure presage of approaching perU. Then a 
belief in spectral appearances is also universally 
cherished ; and many is the tale of the wan 
forms that loved to pace the lonely shore where 
the church stands ; from whose thicklyz-peopled 
place of tombs often came forth hollow shrieks 
that mingled with the plash oi the waves. It 
cannot be that foul deeds have been done in 
past times around the ancient walls : for good 
and gentle hands reared and watched over 
them ; and if the remains of a pure, and, it 
may be, an attractive being, can hallow a spot, 
no spirits of evil should draw nigb here. 

This church was founded by la^ a great 
many centuries since, who was a disciple of 
St. Barricius. la and £lurine> two sister la- 
dies, with their attendants, came to this 
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part, and landed at Pendiren, ^' which is the 
peninsula and stony rock where the town 
now standeth, and found one Dinan, a great 
lord, who made a church, at the request 
of la, as it is written in the legend.*^ 
William of Worcester says, " this legend con- 
taineth the history of her life, and was pre- 
served with religious care in the said chapel. 
Saint la lies a virgin in the parish church of 
the town, and her day is observed on the third 
of Trebry. She was the sister of Saint Herygh.'*' 
The church, rendered thus illustrious by the 
fair foundress, as well as by the romance of its 
situation, may well be an object of notice to 
the curious traveller. — It is about thirty years 
since an event occurred here, that is strongly 
characteristic of the place and the times. A 
young man of respectable condition, of the name 
of Williams, had formed a strong attachment 
for a girl of his own rank in life. He sailed 
as mate of a merchant-ship, and the period of 
his return was dear to both. This occurred 
two or three times in the course of the year, 
for his voyages were not very long or distant. 
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and the young sailor caught with joy the first 
glimpse of the isle at a distance, as it rose on the 
face of the waters. By day and night, as he 
toiled and watched on board, the image of Anne 
did not leave his fancy or memory ; and the 
thought of her pure embrace, and of the smile 
of pleasure with which she welcomed him to 
land, was the sweetest draught hope presented 
him with. She was a fair, handsome girl, with 
the bright eye and abundant . light curling hair 
of her province ; and, though capable of the 
strongest attachment, her disposition was gay 
and volatile, unlike that of her lover^s, which 
was more sedate, and seldom was his spirit 
roused into excess of feeling; but when this 
did happen, the waves that rushed on his na- 
tive rocks were not more violent and impetuous. 
His attachment never strayed for a moment 
from its object ; though, in the society of others, 
she sometimes forgot, in the gaiety of the hour, 
that there was one only who deserved her own, 
and from whom her imagination ought never 
to have wandered. That youth was no com- 
mon character ; for, though his education had 
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been limited to his profession, he possessed a 
restless and inquiring mind. In the intervals 
of leisure, especially when he came again to his 
mother's home, his great delight was to read of 
voyages to distant lands and journeys of dis- 
covery ; and his enterprising spirit would have 
urged him to seek a wider and more attractive 
field of action, but for his passion for Anne ; 
for he could not resolve to wander from the 
spot where she dwelt. She was vain of her 
lover ; for he had an open . intelligent^counte- 
nance, and on his finely-formed person brighter 
eyes than her's might have gazed with desire. 

A few miles from the town stood the ancient 
seat of an old and wealthy family : an open 
park spread in front, and to the right were fine 
and gloomy woods, beyond which rose the rug«- 
ged hill of Trecroven, whose summit looked on 
a stern and dreary scene. . The lady of this 
mansion, being in want of an attendant on her 
person, east her eyes upon Anne, whose modest 
and quiet manners fitted her for the situa- 
tion, which she accepted with pleasure, as it 
placed her amidst a gayer scene of life than her 
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own still home, and made her to be the chief 
of a numerous retinue of domestics. Old cus- 
toms were strictly preserved by the lady of the 
ancient hall^ who on every sabbath morning, if 
the weather was fine, walked to the neighbour- 
ing church, followed by her domestics in pro- 
cession, each according to their rank* This 
situation had been accepted while her lover was 
absent on one of his voyages ; and on his return 
he heard, with no small surprise, that Anne had 
left the house of her parents for a new and more 
busy scene. He hastened to her new place of 
abode, and was received with sincere pleasure, 
although he fancied her reception somewhat 
less kind and warm than usual. During many 
weeks he remained at home ere the vessel 
sailed on her next voyage, and during this 
time of relaxation it was that jealousy first 
entered his thoughts ; for some of his acquaint- 
ance began to talk of the great attentions that 
were paid to his mistress by the steward of the 
mansion where she lived, and which, it was 
said, were not unwillingly received. It seemed, 
in the Sunday's procession to the neighbouring 
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parish churchy (that stands almost embedded 
in loose hillocks of sand, which tradition says 
were raised one night by a strong wind,) the 
place of the girl had been by the steward's side, 
according to the strict etiquette of rank^ and 
this had given rise to many civilities and atten- 
tions from the latter. 

Williams did not communicate his suspicions; 
on the contrary, he brooded over them, and they 
every day acquired strength by the additions 
of his own imagination, till the fair structure 
of his happiness seemed about to be sapped 
and overthrown. 

In the ensuing year he and Anne were to be 
united, and they had already fixed on the spot 
that was to be their future home. It was in 
a glen, about a mile from the town, so small 
that it eluded the eye of the traveller, unless he 
took a winding path that led up the breezy 
hill. On one of the sloping sidee of this dimi- 
nutive yet beautiful glen was a cottage, shaded 
by two high and wide^spreading trees ; and the ' 
silence that prevailed was broken only by a 
rivulet, which rushed down into the sea. The 
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windows of this dwelling overlooked the deep, 
between the advance of whose waves and where 
the wild verdure of the slope terminated, was 
a small beach of sand, of snowy whiteness, 
whereupon the moonlight always fell beauti- 
fully. And here did the young man with 
reason look forward to find exquisite enjoy- 
ment awaiting him on his return from his voy- 
ages ; to exchange at times the toil and bustle 
of a sailor's life for this place of comfort and 
peace, and the society of Anne, to whom at 
evening he would then read his few books of 
voyages in distant lands. 

And now, that clouds should darken such 
a prospect ; that disappointment should come 
between, and with its warning finger point to 
the untimely wreck of every hope; and that 
these things should be from a cause that he 
could not bear to reflect on, and yet must en- 
dure — was agony to his feelings ! for he shar- 
ed in the superstitious notions, and the belief 
in omens, that prevailed in his native place; 
and a dream had followed him for many nights, 
in which he seemed to stand on the brink of a 
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headland; and, though no wind awoke, forms 
came onward over the deep, — at one time that of 
the guideless vessel, her canvass filled, and on 
her silent deck stood, a lonely female figure, who 
beckoned him to come and bear her company 
in that fearful voyage, — ^^it was the form and 
face of her he loved, and her gaze was fixed on 
his like a spell, till she was lost in the distance. 
These were presages of misfortune; at least 
poor Williams believed them to be so ; and it 
was on the evening of a calm and cloudless day 
that he went to bid farewell to his intended 
wife, as his vessel was to sail in the night with 
the full tide. They walked out together into 
one of the retired and gloomy woods that bor- 
dered that ancient mansion, which was then 
sustained in its pride, but is now sunk into par- 
tial decay. The heart of each was full, for they 
were about to part, and the deep silence of the 
<dosing evening wais in unison with their feelings. 
Williams at last gave vent to those which he 
had better have restrained, and threw out sus- 
picions of the fidelity of his mistresses attach* 
ment to him. She burst into tears, and at- 
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aQguish, and suddenly left Iier^ without bidding 
adieu. He hurried rapidly over the path that 
conducted to the beach, where his vessel awaited 
him, and, springing on board, was instantly en- 
gaged in the preparations for sailing. It was 
midnight when the vessel left the port; the 
breeze was favourable, and she passed rapidly 
out of the bay. The eager and active exertion 
that had at first occupied Williams's attention, 
prevented him from being sensible of the whole 
weigt^ of the shock his heart had received; but 
as the ship rapidly and tranquilly made her way, 
with sails.all set, he had time to reflect on the 
moments 'that had passed that evening, so full 
of sorrow, and so bitter in their consequences. 
The parting words rang in his ear, and his 
intended wife seemed lost to him for ever : her 
fixed and upbraiding look was before him, and 
his spirit refused to bear such a reverse. A 
few days since, their union, on which, for years, 
every hope, every desire, had been fixed, was 
lovely in the prospect, and now perhaps another 
might succeed him, and such a rival ! an elder 
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and a plainer man by far. Reason had no 
share in these bitter recollections. 

The morning light that came from a pure sky 
brought no change to the poor lad^s thoughts, 
nor even suspended the desperate resolve that 
had taken possession of them, to rid himself at 
once of an existence that he hated, because his 
love was blasted. 

During the voyage, the unhappy youth gave 
the most unremitting attention to his duties on 
board; and on the second evening the^yessel 
entered the port of Tenbigh, in South Wales, 
the temporary place of its destination. He 
looked on it with gloomy satisfaction, and next 
day took his solitary way along the shore to the 
left of the town; in order to find a spot that 
might suit his purpose. It is strange that the 
deadliness of this should never have relaxed 
for a moment; for the previous habits of his 
life had been tranquil and regular, and his mind 
unused to strong and overpowering impulses : 
but his affection for the girl that was to have 
been his bride was intense — it was a passion in 

o 5 
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which he . had lived with sudb enjoyment, that 
to bear its extinction was more cruel than death. 

He succeeded at last in his search. The 
waters had hollowed out a small cove or creek 
far below, and at bottom \vas a smooth, clear 
bed of sand. It would be easy to make the 
fatal spring here, and to find a quick death be- 
low, for the precipices descended perpendieu- 
larly into the calm basin at their feet. He had 
wandered a great way in vain ; far, except in 
this secluded place, the beach consisted of long 
naked ledges of rock that sloped gradually into 
the water, with a sharp and ragged surface, that 
offered only a lingering fate to the desperate 
man, whose feelings, even in their then wild 
and confused state, recoiled from the misery 
of such an end. 

Returning to the vessel, he watched hour 
after hour the slow approach of evening ; paced 
the xleck to and fro, and gazed on the waters 
and the shore that lay peaceful and invitingly 
around and beneath. Came not the image of 
the girl he had left to his memory ? Her at- 
tractive person,— her eye of light ? — ^he would 
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have given up life rather than the possession of 
th'^m a few hours before ; but he said afterward^ 
that his fixed determination of destroying him* 
self never wavered for a moment. Perhaps 
also he fancied there was a doom on him — that 
the presages he had felt could not be avoided. 

It was now twilight* and Williams, who 
dreaded to have any officious eye upon hifl 
deed, quitted the ship, and passed slowly along 
the path. But he had waited too long and late^ 
for the sun had set, and the gloaming become 
so dim ere he approached the spot, that his sight 
deceived him, and instead of springing down on 
the perpendicular descent into the clear pool,, 
he threw himself from the cliff a short distance 
from it, and fell on the hard and pointed rocks 
beneath. The shock was dreadful, but, strange 
as it may appear, it was not mortal, and the 
wretched man lay stretched and crushed on hia 
fearful bed all night. The insensibility that 
followed the blow wore off after a few hours, 
and consciousness returned. He heard the soft 
murmur of the waves at his feet, and felt the 
breeze of night waft over him, and beheld the 
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white sails of one or two vessels spread to the 
wind, passing very near ; but all power of speech 
or motion was taken away, for his thigh was 
broken, his head fractured, and his body co- 
vered with wounds. Yet thought and feeling 
were awake, even more keen and vividly than 
in brighter and happier moments. Then it 
was his loved and forsaken Anne rose before 
him ! What availed it that her last looks were 
upbraiding, and that indignation flashed from 
them ? could her arms but now clasp his mang- 
led form — ^her lips be pressed to his — or that 
well-known voice break on the fearful solitude 
around him ? True, the parting words were, 
that their attachment should be at an end, but 
he now felt they were spoken only in anger 
and wounded pride, and, had he possessed the 
strength, he would have cursed aloud the frenzy 
of his jealousy that urged him to the deed. 

But it was too late to repent; his moments 
flew, few and rapid ; and the last object to which 
his thoughts (that clung closely to the wife of 
his heart) wandered, was his aged mother, 
whose only child he was, and sole support 
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since the shipwreck of the father many years 
before. How often he had walked by her side 
to the venerable church that stood on the shore ! 
At their last parting she had wept long over 
her son, and her grey hairs, her wasted and 
beloved countenance, and earnest gaze, were 
all before him ; and he shuddered, as he pic- 
tured her state, that " would not be comforted'' 
when she beheld the shattered corpse of her 
son. He strove to raise his eyes to heaven, but 
all things grew dim and indistinct ; and as life 
ebbed fast with the blood that flowed from his 
wounds, all memory and feeling forsook him. 

Early on the following morning, some pea- 
sants, who were on the way to Tenbigh, (it 
being the weekly market-day,) thought they 
heard faint groans proceeding from the beach, 
high above which their path lay. They could 
distinguish nothing beneath, but immediately 
descended to search out the cause, and found 
the ill-fated Williams yet alive, though insen- 
sible. With the utmost care tney conveyed 
him into the town, and carried him to an inn, 
where medical aid was instantly procured. He 
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was dreadfully injured^ and lingered long be- 
tween life and death ; yet by the incessant 
kindness and attention he received, and the 
help of a naturally strong constitution, after a 
confinement of nine months he was restored, if 
such a state could be called restoration. Being 
carried on board a merchant-vessel bound to 
his native place, he arrived there after a short 
passage, and entered once more the abode of 
his mother. She had, in truth, attended him 
during all his sickness, and watched by hia 
bed>side by night and day, and now she weU 
corned her son once more to his home. But it 
was the welcome of a broken heart ; the suffer- 
ings she had seen him endure, and the fearful 
cause that led to them, had been too mueh for 
a mother's feelings, that were all bound up in 
her child. She lived but a few weeks after 
his return, and then expired, pouring blessings 
and prayers on his head, and the ill-fated 
young man was desolate in the world— a world 
that had now no charms left for him ! Sup^ 
ported by crutches, and moving feebly along, 
he was, however, prevailed to leave his dwell- 
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ingy to go into the open airy and to DiEeathe iti 
freshness once again. \ 

Anne had been among the first to hasten^.to 
see him : the spectacle of his changed and 
wretched state was almost more than could be 
borne. Throwing her arms round his neck, 
the kind-hearted giri wept long and passion- 
ately : and " why and wherefore had he done 
such a deed P*^ she often asked, and hurriedly 
mingled her inquiries with bitter reproaches 
upon her own hasty temper and fatal reply. 

The sailor could not weep; but as the fair 
hair of the girl fell on his neck, and her 
head sunk on his bosom, he thought it was 
better he had died that night beneath the pre. 
cipices* He held his beloved bride in his 
arms; he felt her tears descend fast upon his 
cheek ; and her heart, that heaved with anguish, 
press against his own; and he knew that she 
never — ^never could be his ! But bis haughty 
spirit was broken ; long affliction had humbled 
it to the dust :— a momentary fire flashed from 
his eye, a burning flush passed over his fea- 
tures, but soon a calm and subdued expres- 
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sion settled there ; he raised the weeping girl, 
placed her in a chair beside him, and gazed 
on the countenance he still so dearly loved, 
long and fixedly: and then he tried to tell 
the tale of his frenzied pride, and his extreme 
sufferings; but his words struggled for utter- 
ance ! It is easy and even delightful to relate 
miseries conquered and sorrows that have passed 
away, when hope and comfort are left behind ; 
but when, instead, despair stands by, and re- 
fuses to depart, the recollection is appalling, 
nor can sympathy or kindness soothe it. 

It would be difficult for a more melancholy 
reverse of circumstances to befall a human 
being, than that which the unhappy Williams 
endured, notwithstanding the consolations and 
the pity of his friends were given sincere- 
ly, and the comforts of life not taken away. 
The strong powers of his mind, surviving the 
wreck of his body, only made his sufferings the 
more acute. To his solitary home he gene- 
rally confined himself, passing his evenings by 
the lonely hearth, beside which his mother 
had been generally seated : an arm>chair she 
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had always used stood vacant, and he took 
pleasure in sitting opposite, and gazing on it 
for hours; picturing his only parent as still 
there with her pleading look and voice of mild 
ness; for she never chided him, not even for 
his last fatal deed. The latch was sometimes 
lifted by a passing acquaintance, who entered, 
to inquire after his welfare, or speak of the 
various events of the neighbourhood. When 
the weather was fine, he found his way to 
the church-yard that stood on the sand, the 
base of whose walls was washed by the tide; 
here he often remiained in the coolness of the 
evening, while the vessels swept by to their va^ 
rious destinations, and the loud voices of the 
fishermen rose from the beach. But sounds 
and sights that were formerly full of pleasure, 
could have little power over his feelings now : — 
his mother slept beneath his feet, sent to her 
grave by his own rash act ; and he would have 
wished and prayed that he might sleep by her 
side, but that his love, strong, .jpassionate as 
ever, held him to earth, although earth was to 
him as a wilderness. 
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His fate excited general sympathy, and there 
was scarcely a young female in the town 
but gazed with pity (that was followed even 
by tears) when she saw the fine, athletic form 
of Williams, maimed and broken, feebly crawl 
on crutches along the streets, and his proud 
features bowed by anguish and disappoint- 
ment. They forgave and admired the cause, 
for it was love ! — ^but the older men shook 
their heads as they passed, as if he was a fated 
being, and muttered something about a ** doom 
that hung over him,^ and that on the night he 
sailed for Wales, although the heavens were 
clear, and the moon shining bright, the spectre- 
ship, with sails white as snow, and all set, 
had been seen distinctly to pass by the island, 
and the light falling on her deck showed no 
living mariner there, although her trim and 
management were exact. 

And she, for whom every hope had been 
sacrificed, though rashly, came often to visit 
his sad dwelling, and it was to him like the 
coming of an angel. His eye brightened, and 
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his hands were elasped in ecstasy the moment he 
beheld her form enter the apartment. 

She sat beside him, and they talked of their 
past interviews and hopes, before sorrow came 
down on them ; of their walks in the gloomy 
woods, and on the rugged hill beyond ; and 
her eyes looked on him as kindly as ever. 
But the burden of the theme was now changed ; 
once, hope was their companion, and images dt 
happiness sprang up at every step. But now 
they lived on recollection : on the future it was 
impossible to dwell ! it was the solace of old 
age transferred to the prime of youth ; and this 
could not last long. He spoke no more of 
the distant voyage or enterprize of peril on 
which he used to dwell. His small chamber 
was now his final resting-place upon earth ; and 
when the rush of the advancing waves was at 
times heard there, he sank with a deep sigh 
into his chair ; it was like the distant clash of 
arms to the captive soldier, whom prison walls 
and bars inclose for ever ! 

There was a dwelling to which his steps 
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were sometimes directed, and the only one ; it 
was inhabited by a widow of respectable con- 
dition in life, of manners rather coarse, but 
possessed of a strong and observing mind ; and 
to her the writer of this narrative is indebted 
for these particulars. She is now stricken in 
years. 

In her society, Williams, while conversing of 
his sufferings, became more calm and resigned ; 
she had known so many reverses in her own 
life, as well as in those of others, that she 
brought the fruits of experience, to convince 
him there were miseries on earth as great as his 
own. But a trial awaited him more severe than 
any he had yet endured. He had hoped and 
believed that Anne would not abandon him ; 
he had been the chosen^ the admired lover of her 
heart ; his affection had known no change, and 
was now entertained more ardently than ever, 
for it kept his breast from feeling utterly deso- 
late. And she had struggled long and hardly 
with her attachment ; she knew she had been, 
though unintentionally, the cause of his dis- 
tresses ; yet, from being so often a pitying spec- 
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tator of them, her spirits grew oppressed ; she 
shrank from the tone of sadness and self-up- 
braiding that often marked his conversation, 
and felt relieved on passing into gayer society, 
and joining in livelier converse. 

The handsome and spirited sailor, to please 
whose eye she had put on her gayest attire and 
most winning airs, now scarcely glanced at, 
or thought of them ; were she present in the 
apartment, he sat silent often and satisfied ; or 
in his long and fixed glance there was more, at 
times, of the emotions of the past than of pre- 
sent admiration. Then occasionally, though 
rarely, his mind grew querulous and impatient, 
requiring to be soothed ; — and, still more, the 
fresh and ardent features once so dear to her 
eye had become sunken, pallid, and anguish- 
stricken. The strength of her attachment at 
last gave way ; and there was a youth, in the 
same condition of life as the invalid, who came 
from the north of the county, and became her 
suitor. She could not persuade herself that 
he was equal, either in understanding or in 
feeling, to him she had once chosen: but he 
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paid her constant attentions, flattered her va- 
nity, and offered her a comfortable independ- 
ence, till she at V last listened with pleasure to 
bis addresses. Williams^s silent home had, of 
course, now much fewer of her visits, and even 
when there, her thoughts were absent and her 
manners often abrupt. He marked the change 
with pain, but imputed it only to the caprice 
or waywardness of her temper. 

At last there came a morning, calm and fair ;. 
the breeze seemed to bear health on its wings, 
and the invalid went forth to enjoy it as far as 
the church-yard, where he sat down beside his 
mother's grave. The grass, mingled with a 
few wild flowers, had now risen thickly around 
the spot, and Williams gazed on the noble bay, 
that stretched at his feet, and the shipping 
upon its bosom. 

On a sudden, sounds of gaiety and joy came 
on his ear ; and looking round, he perceived a 
smart and well-dressed procession advancing 
along the clifl^s. As the windings of the lofty 
path brought it nearer to view, he perceived it 
was a bridal array, proceeding at this early 
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hour to the church. It now entered the in- 
closure where he was seated, and foremost of 
the company, leaning on the arm of her 
admirer, was Anne! — She was gaily dress- 
ed ; in her thick and curling light hair were 
placed some artificial flowers, their only orna- 
ment, and her looks were full of life and joy. 
He continued to gaze on her, not uttering a 
word, while, without observing him, she passed 
into the church, and was quickly followed by 
the gay procession. As soon as he had reco- 
vered from his surprise, he slowly rose and re- 
turned to his dwelling ; there the loud and 
animating peal of bells, proclaiming the mar- 
riage, followed him, and every sound went to 
his heart. It was the knell of the last hope 
that earth had for him, and the desolate man 
felt that all was over ! 

The hours passed unobserved away ;— even- 
ing drew on, and the wind swept furiously past 
his lonely chamber, for the beauty of the morn- 
ing had been the forerunner of a violent storm. 
Williams raised himself with diflSculty from 
the bed, and, feebly advancing to the window. 
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looked out on the waters that rushed foaming 
upon the rocks. He wished that he slept 
calmly beneath them, and then he should 
feel no more that his betrothed bride was in 
the arms of another — her head resting on his 
bosom — her voice dwelling on love for him ! — 
It was too much : — the shock that crushed his 
body beneath the precipices had less of agony 
than the one which now fell on his broken heart ! 

How different from such feelings were those 
of the girl who had deserted him ; she never 
saw him afterwards, but sailed in a few days 
with her husband for Pads tow, his native place, 
where she lived many years, perhaps, in comfort 
and peace. 

It was at this time tliat the celebrated 
Whitfield came into Cornwall ; it was his 
first and only visit. It never seemed to be 
the aim of this man to form an exclusive 
body of devoted followers, to give them a 
strict and regular code of laws, and thus to 
perpetuate his own name, while promoting the 
present and eternal welfare of his fellow- 
creatures. He had not talents, perhaps, for 
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such a career^ but came and went rather like 
a brilliant meteor, that dazzles and overpowers 
but for a short time. Yet he was eloquent; 
if the power of agitating to excess the various 
passions of the mind, — if skill to plunge the 
feelings, as it were, into the gloom and hope- 
lessness of the grave, and then raise them 
aloft on the wings of hope and ecstasy, be 
eloquence, — Whitfield possessed it. Yet was 
it more, in general, an efi*usion of highly 
wrough)t feeling, and splendid and excited 
fancy, than the collected and sustained dis- 
course of an experienced divine. 

And Whitfield came to this remote and se- 
cluded town, that was all in commotion at his 
arrival ; he was received hospitably by one of 
the most respectable persons, and notice was 
given that he would preach to the inhabitants 
in the open air on the following day. 

It was a sabbath morning in the autumn, 
the sky was without a cloud, and there was 
no breeze on the wide expanse of waters that 
formed the bay. The town seemed to have 
poured forth the greater part of its population ; 
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and they were seen ascending the sides <^ their 
romantic cliffs to the place where the minister 
was to appear. The very old were there, hoary 
and weather-beaten men, who had faced the 
storms of nearly a century ; powerfully contrast- 
ed with whom^ young and handsome women, in 
their gayest attire, and with looks full of cu- 
riosity, passed onward as if to a festival. The 
hardened and the profligate, too, felt impelled 
to quit their usual haunts, and bend their 
steps with the rest. The bells from the high 
tower of the ancient church, that forms such 
an imposing feature in the landscape, had 
rung for some time to proclaim that service 
was about to commence : but the tread of feet 
was unheard upon its ancient pavement, for 
the stream of the people rolled toward the 
lofty hill behind. And when they were all 
gathered there, aftd stood on the gentle de- 
clivity, as on a vast amphitheatre,' — rank above 
rank, — the gay, the grave, the guilty, and the 
fearful; a deep s^d universal silence spread 
itself over all. The sun shone direct and 
intensely on the host : and tho minister, in 
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addressing them, rose by degrees into a strain 
of wild but resistless eloquence, and bent 
his piercing regard on the various characters 
around him^ while the fine tones of his 
voice were echoed from precipice and 'fehoi^e. 
Then came forth the various passions and 
emotions of the heart without disguise, and 
the minister, whose enthusiasm kindled as he 
saw it prevail around him, and to whom sighs^ 
and wailings were sounds as delightful as are to 
the warrior the cries of the vanquished, became 
yet ifadre wild and irresistible, and felt that 
the spirits of the people were chained aiid bowed 
in his grasp. 

There was one, however, to whom this scene 
opened, for the first time, brighter hours and 
happier prospects. Afwart from the rest of the 
multitude, and on . the declivity of the hill, 
which he had reached with great difficulty, lay 
Williams. He was stretched on the earth, his 
arm resting on the rock, and feebly supporting 
his wearied head, and his pale countenance, bent 
with an impassioned expression on the man 
whose words seemed to enter his very soul. He 
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trembled at the portrait drawn of the guilty ; 
and his own rash deed, with its possible conse- 
quences, rushed over his thoughts: but by de- 
grees his eye grew radiant with hope; a smile 
(long a stranger there) passed over his wasted 
features, and he burst into a passion of tears. A 
better impulse was given to the hopeless man ; 
and despair, that had previously marked him 
for her own, fled for ever. That fearful strife 
of love, of jealousy, and baffled desire, began to 
subside ; its bitterness was taken away, and he 
even forgave the man who had spoiled him of 
the last and only hope of his existence. 

When the assembled multitude dispersed 
from the hill, Williams again sought his home, 
that no longer looked so sad to his eye. 
Henceforth his remaining days passed more 
tranquilly ; and although he felt that " the 
silver cord and the golden chalice^ of life 
were soon to be broken, he was resigned that 
it should be so, and looked onward as the cap- 
tive gazes forth on the loveliness of lake and 
mountain that is spread around the walls of 
his cell. Death could have nothing so terrible 
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as the war of the passions, which had torn 
his heart, but had now yielded to a mightier 
principle. 

So felt the unfortunate youth, whose soul 
grew happier as his strength wasted : his silent 
and forsaken chamber became to him even a 
palace, peopled with the beautiful visions of his 
fervid imagination, that were drawn from another 
and a brighter world: yet with, these would 
^ften mingle an image of his dear but perjured 
' Anne ; it came before him with the same bright 
eyes, fair hair, and looks of tenderness, as in 
former days, and refused to depart. . 

It was toward the close of Autumn ; the 
leaves had begun to fall from the trees; and 
Williams resolved to exert all his remaining 
strength, one fine evening, in order to reach the 
scene that he had loved to visit in former years, 
and behold it once more ere he died. Every 
step along the path, as he slowly went, 
seemed dear to his memory, and he came at 
last to the glen that was to have been the place 
of his marriage happiness. His sunken looks 
brightened as he entered it, and looked on every 
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spot, unchanged as on the day he last walked 
there with his intended wife. The cottage was 
tenantless, and the trees spread their shadows 
uselessly above, but the stream hurried loudly 
over its narrow bed, the sides of the hills were 
covered . with verdure, and the small sandy 
beach below, on which the waves broke gently, 
glittered in the sun, as fair as ever. This 
was to have been their home : in the for- 
saken cottage Anne and himself were to have 
lived for years— and years of such tenderness 
and lasting attachment ! So had they said 
and believed, the last time they had sat within 
its walls, and busied themselves in forming 
the little arrangements of their future esta- 
blishment. It was on just such an evening as 
the present, as calm and silent — 

Williams strove to banish these recollections, 
and to fix his thoughts on higher and more 
enduring objects — but it might not be ; his 
strength both of body and mind fell beneath 

« 

the effort. — 

The day had faded some time, and every ob- 
ject had Jbegun to grow indistinct, when one 
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of the inhabitants of the town, returning by 
chance through the glen, found the unfortunate 
young man lying lifeless on the bank beside the 
dwelling. His features were calm as in sleep ; — 
in one hand was clasped a Bible ; while the 
other, pressed on his heart, contained a small 
miniature of the girl he had loved with an 
in tenseness that men in his condition of life 
seldom feel. 



THE END. 
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